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TALKS TO PARENTS 

INTRODUCTION 

THE JUGGLER'S HAT 

PERHAPS the most capacious and most 
prolific department of modem re- 
search is the department of child study. 
Capacious, as is testified by the immense and 
growing numbers attracted to it, of every 
variety of age, taste and temperament: pro- 
lific, as is evidenced by its output of con« 
gresses, publications, theories, sprouting, 
offshooting and ramifying through the 
world of industry, of education, of legisla- 
tion. So that we may say a new note has 
been added to the national harmonics — and 
added suddenly, almost explosively. 
f The remarkable thing about it is, that this 
study had all along been taken for granted. 
It had always been supposed that child 
study was one of the unavoidable duties of 
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the major portion of adult humans. But 
modem research has completely upset that 
theory. And to-day we have demonstrated 
scientifically that we do not, and never did, 
know ansrthing of importance about children 
until, say within the last twenty-five years. 
At that period the hmrian race evolved into 
a higher cycle of progress and discovered — 
the child. 

The Cynic might object here, that as a 
mere matter of progress, the proper thing 
to discover in the upper cycle would seem to 
be the superman. We confess it does look 
a little like evolution backward to be forced 
at this late, and lofty, stage of the world's 
development to hark back to the "kiddies." 
But backward or forward, we are appar- 
ently to spend scnne time revolving in this 
wonderful cycle of sandmen, Christmas 
stockings and mud pies. 

Wonderful, indeed, it grows to be after 
one has been passed inside the portals of the 
diild world, and has adapted his blinking 
vision to the vistas that swiftly unroll before 
the newly initiated. 

The first wonder experienced by the pro- 
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fessional child student is derived from the 
very idea of child study. How grand it is 
to study children I So elevatinjir-likel To 
observe them — so naive, so trustful, so spon- 
taneous, so everything that's thrillingly 
lovely: to sympathize with them in their 
hardships, their neglect, their bereavements, 
their tristful joys, their Wertherian sor- 
rows, and finally — ^to uplift them. 

The uplift I "Ah, that name," as Little 
Buttercup says. Forward all, under the 
magic banner of the uplift! It is the uplift 
that counts. When the dewy pool of senti- 
ment is drained, there will be found at the 
bottom the soUd concrete floor of the uplift. 
The tears we shed are not idle tears, we 
know well what they mean. For do we not 
wish to benefit the child? And the only 
way of accomplishing this, is it not to do, 
to act — ^practically, eflfectively? EflFective 
work must be done scientifically, and all 
scientific work must be based on some theory 
which unifies it. Thus, by severe logical 
process we arrive at the root idea with re- 
gard to the child. To uplift it (we use the 
pronoun "it" advisedly, as indicating the 
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status of the child before taking the treat- 
ment) to uplift it, we need a child theory. 
To arrive at lliis theory we must know the 
child; and to know the child, we must study 
the child. Nothing could be clearer. 

And we have studied — ^are studying, de- 
veloping, improving, perfecting, the child. 
We have surrounded the child, have ex- 
amined it from every possible angle, have 
marshaled about it every variety of talent, 
have brought to bear upon it every battery 
of research, and to-day we find ourselves 
upon the very verge of a final analysis of 
what child nature is, what it ought to be, and 
of how exactly we are to uplift — if neces- 
sary, hoist — the child to the level of the new 
cycle of progress, and to keep it on the run- 
ning track, so to speak, fully abreast of the 
other titanic contenders in this age of speed. 
At first, it is true, this may necessitate a 
slight dragging along of the child, but its 
needs will cause it gradually to evolve legs 
perfectly adjusted to its environment, and 
once it comes into its stride, it will go with 
the best of them. 

For consider all that has been accom- 
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plished. First, in the fields of industry. 
There are what we may call the "child 
buildings"— creches, kindergartens, costly 
schools, in which we provide free books for 
the children, and are coming to free lunches; 
and wherein they are taught house construc- 
tion by means of blocks and cards; house 
decorating, with many-colored tissue-papers, 
paste and 'strings; thus instilling into the 
young mind a love for home. Taught also 
woodcarving, cooking, carpentering, metal 
working. Taught botany, leading directly 
to a love for Nature. And in the matter of 
side branches, taught many kinds of penman- 
^ip, history, arithmetic and grammar. 

There are, too, the reformatories, jails, 
houses of detention, refuges, industrial 
schools, juvenile courts, always increasing 
in number and inhabitants — buildings, many 
of them architecturally magnificent. ( Some 
types of children, it will be noted, may not 
be lifted up, but must be kicked up into the 
higher cycle). And in these buildings we 
allow the children to mingle with great 
liberty, thus making them realize they are 
still in a truly free country and giving them 
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the opportunity to discover for themselves, 
by actual contact, how really bad their com- 
panions are, and to compare kicks. Thus 
is driven home the lesson of gratitude and 
respect for the law. 

Besides all these, there are the minor 
equipments, the light cavalry of the service, 
in the form of sanatoriums, baby farms, 
country camps, fresh air funds, free milk 
funds, boy scouts, public play-grounds. 
Thanksgiving and Christmas dinners, free 
picture shows, free boat trips, free medicine; 
clothes distributions, toy parties, and as the 
age progresses we plan to include aeroplane 
flights and balloon rides. Fortunate the 
child born in this auspicious age! The old 
four-walled idea of home will cabin and con- 
fine him no longer. The broad world is his 
home to-day — or, perhaps, better, his per- 
fectly appointed gymnasium, wherein bis 
only difficulty will be to choose amid the em- 
barrassment of apparatus. 

In passing, we may direct attention to the 
solid aid these movements afford to the in- 
dustrial world — to the publishing houses, 
caterers, builders, contractors, railroads. 
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merchants of all kinds, to say nothing of the 
army of ofScials and men employed, and the 
continual cost of upkeep. So, hand in hand 
with the uplift of the child goes the uplift of 
many fortunes. And such true gain will 
last as long as the children last, God bless 
them! (Note strong implied argument 
here against race suicide.) 

Socially, too, does child study benefit the 
world. The upper classes, the lifters par 
excellence, distribute themselves into slum- 
ming parties, tenement-house excursions 
for special study, underworld expeditions. 
They learn to do accurate lorgnette work, 
smell smells, hear real babies crying, some- 
times actually touch them. (Jewelers and 
glove cleaners indirectly benefited.) After 
which they return to the higher cycle, and a 
powerful reaction favoring the uplift sets in. 
Charity balls, card-parties, select readings, 
musicales with lions in them, drama talks, 
charades, pink teas, at homes, follow in a 
ttmfiultuous tangle — ^and the button that has 
started all this complicated machinery has 
been touched by a simple child! 

And the magazines — ^what would they do 
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without the qhUdren? We have a large 
corps of investigators constantly on the trail, 
gum-shoeing about after the children, flit- 
ting in and out of their homes, stalking them 
with cameras, haunting their games, watch- 
ing them patronizingly in their school hours, 
even disguising themselves and penetrating 
into canning factories and tobacco works to 
study the child there, and to uplift it. And 
then? Why then appear the startling mag- 
azine articles, telling the results of the latest 
foray into the child world- Beautiful arti- 
cles on "Why ChUdren Eat,'' and what they 
eat, and how they eat, and when they eat, all 
parked through with pictures. After which 
come more articles on how they sleep, walk, 
wash, fight, cry, swear, cough, comb their 
hair, button their clothes, breathe. And 
thus, while a gentle rain of pity is dropped 
upon the child, a flood of golden benediction 
pours into the magazine coffers. For the 
quality of mercy is not strained. 

To the casual reader this may seem fine 
detail — ^the last word in the science of child 
study. The keener mind will, however, at 
once perceive that beneath ihese depths there 
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are much lower depths — as a random ex- 
ample, the medical specialist. The ''slmn- 
mer" and historic investigator do merely 
surface work, after all. They hear food 
chewed, smell grease vapors and sewer gas, 
see bow-legged children, lame children, 
cross-eyed children, nervous children, an- 
aemic children, adenoid children. But — 
enter >the specialist. He knows already, 
trained as he is by long years of close ap- 
plication, that children eat, and often eat 
echoingly. But the further question, yet 
imtouched. What do they eat with? Teeth I 
There's the advance. Study those teeth! 
Coimt them, tap them, scrape them, bore 
them, fill them. Then the eyes. Roll 
them, twist them, close them, open them, 
shake the head solemnly at them, prescribe 
for th«n. Then the feet, and the ears, and 
the hair, and the nose, and the skin, and the 
finger-nails I And more patching appli- 
ances, prescriptions, statistics, medicines, 
magazine articles. And the quality of 
mercy remains unstrained. 

One final step is left in this great work — 
the iuialysis of child thought. After our 
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triumphs in the past we are prepared to 
meet this difficulty and to solve it with ease« 
Perfectly equipped, and very expensive, 
laboratories for weighing thought are in the 
near future, which in this age of progress 
means the present. Soon we shall tell, as 
on oiu" finger-tips, how, where, what, when, 
why, the child thinks. We shall record and 
measure its brain throbs. And then, by a 
further process, a kind of brain incubating, 
we shall regulate the dimensions and the fre- 
quency of said throbs, until the child's brain 
shall be brought into harmony with the imi- 
verse. And with the analysis of child 
thought our chart is outlined in ultimate 
completeness. 

Thus, through dogged perseverance, 
unique organization, and delicate detail' 
work, have we solved the great problem of 
the age — ^the child problem. No cooper 
ever went round the proverbial barrel more 
calculatingly than the army of architects, 
booksellers, stone-masons, printers, brick- 
layers, photographers, jail wardens, society 
matrons, butchers, psychologists, truant of- 
ficers, litterateurs, medical men, bakers and 
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sob artists parade around the child, each one, 
as he (or she) revolves, picking out his (or 
her) particular stave or hoop to tap on, or 
scratch on, or pound on, the ensemble pro- 
ducing a harmony that to the ecstatic ears 
of the initiated, sounds like a xylophone or- 
chestra playing a fugue. 

Only somewhat hoUower, somewhat more 
echoing. A tiny voice, a dissonant voice 
from within, an imp in the bottle, seems to 
squeak out a manikin "No" in answer to 
these resonant "Ayes'*: seems to project a 
protesting question like a shell into the 
midst of all these unanimous answers. 

"Where are my papa and my mamma?'' 

And that is the question we ask, and this 
time we are not the C3mic. 

Where, in all this elaborate equipment, in 
all this pompous paraphernalia, in all this 
assembled army of cultured, and uncultured, 
investigators marching to one tune about the 
child — ^where in all this wonderful uplift 
movement, planned and perpetrated by ut- 
ter strangers, by absolute outsiders, where 
are the child's father and mother? 

No doubt that beneath the surface of this 
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feverish scrutiny imd Arcadian sentiment 
there is a wealth of sincere intention. No 
doubt, too, that some good results, intermit- 
tently, struggle into the light. But if prac- 
tical work is the aim, why put up the build- 
ing minus the foundation? Why attempt 
to construct the arch and omit the keystone? 
Why fancy that we can uplift the child after 
we have removed its only natural, basic sup- 
port, the parents? Why the assumption as 
an axiom that to operate on the child, we 
must beware of cooperating with the par- 
ents? 

This is the canker at the core of all this 
'"professional" child study. This is what 
gives us the play without Hamlet. Every 
other doubt is laid, every other difficulty 
solved. Every imaginable curiosity, freak, 
whim, dream and theory has been pulled out 
of this juggler's hat of modem child study 
except the great magnetic idea to which all 
the other notions should cling. 

The one puzzle hidden away in all this 
intertwining tracery and arabesque pattern- 
ing of the "child uplift" idea, and the one 
puzzle most of its professional votaries 
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sweetly ignore in theory and studiously for- 
get in practice^ is the big puzzle — ^"Tind the 
parents/' 



NAGGING EDDIE 

I WAS on a visit to Eddie's house — ^just 
dropped ia for a moment to let the folks 
see I was interested in their boy, rather than 
to gather any data upon his home record. 

Mother and I were talking when a real 
noise started on the back porch and came 
pouring through the house to the sitting- 
room. It was Eddie in a characteristic en- 
trance. 

A sturdy, almost stocky, lad, with an ir- 
regular face overlaid with leathery freckles 
and topped by many handf uls of hair of the 
color of wet sawdust. He charged into the 
room, apparently under the impression that 
he was going through a football line, until 
he suddenly woke up to the consciousness 
that "persons" were there. He stopped ab- 
ruptly and looked with two big blue eyes 
like two pools of limpid water in a desert. 
Intelligent, comprehending eyes, but now 
with a little look of nervous helplessness in 
them. And his whole manner changed on 

21 
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the instant from the untrammeled romping 
of the young colt, to a shrinking, twitching, 
fearful manner that seemed to say, 'Tlease 
don't hit me and I'll try to be good." 

I had never before noticed this collapse 
in Eddie's change of manner. At school he 
shaded down, so to speak, from high to low 
pressure. Here, he crumpled into a startled 
and abject heap. He edged over to a chair 
and sat on its extreme verge, mouth dropped 
open, eyes round, fixed on vacancy. I be- 
gan to wonder whether I was the cause of 
the change. Eddie seemed to be waiting 
for something* It came. 

'"Don't sit on the edge of your chair like 
that. Sit back, like a gentleman." Very 
thin, intense, irritated — ^and irritating — 
tones from mother. 

Eddie slid back as if shot into the chair. 

"And stop chewing that gum!" 

The gum was stopped in midair, or mid- 
mouth, and was quite visible through the 
opening. 

"And pull up your stocking!" 

As Eddie reached below his knee to grab 
the stocking with both hands — 
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"What's the matter with your collar?" 
was shot at him. 

He released one hand and rushed it to the 
collar, when — 

''Oh, look at those dirty hands I" 

Eddie let go both the stocking and tbe 
collar and tried to hide his himds. Not a 
word out of him, but the absolutely helpless 
look on his face told plainly that if ever a 
boy was tied, Eddie was that boy. 

And then the ''put-put'' of the machine- 
gun started in earnest. Mother got up her 
real speed. The bullets were apparently 
aimed at me, but every one was expected to 
glance o£F imd hit Eddie. And every one 
did. 

"Father, what will I do with that boy? 
I talk to him and talk to him. I tell him 
that he must not run fast, and must not walk 
slouchy. I command him not to play 
roughly. I warn him to keep his hair nice 
and his shoes clean and his face and hands 
washed and his collar straight and what good 
does it do ? Look at him now. You can see 
for yourself. Father. He won't do a single 
thing I say." 
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"I try to, 'mom/ " fmnbled Eddie. 

"Don't answer back I That's another of 
his bad habits, Father. He answers his 
mother.'' Mother was imanswerable, I 
thought, and Eddie, I am sure, thought the 
same thing. 

"Then when I want him to answer, I 
can't get a word out of him. I correct him 
a thousand times a day. I am worn out 
with correcting him. I tell his father on 
him every night and no improvement. He's 
getting worse. Oh, I don't know what to 
do with him. He's impossible. Stop that 
wriggling in your chair!" 

Eddie sat bolt upright looking like a 
certified mummy. He was certainly get- 
ting a beautiful embalming. And right in 
front of "visitors," too. 

"What will I ever do with that boy. Fa- 
ther?" 

"Mrs. Jones," I said, rising to depart, "if 
I were you" — ^slightly emphasizing the 
"you"— "I would start out with Eddie by 
letting him alone." 

A light of understanding came to the sur- 
face from the hidden depths of Eddie's eyes 
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— ^a light of approval and of relief, yet with 
a kind of "too-good-to-be-true" dubiousness 
dimming its hopefulness. 

"Let him alone I" echoed Mrs. Jones, with 
a patronizing giggle which more than hinted, 
"You poor thing! How could you know 
anything about bringing up childbren?" 

"Why, I couldn't think of such a thing. 
If I let him alone, he'll get away from me 
altogether." 

Mrs. Jones resented the least interference 
with her favorite indoor sport of nagging. 

I departed in silence, guiltily leaving poor 
Eddie in the tower with the executioner. 

Maybe Eddie will survive the tortiu*e, I 
thought, as I walked homeward. He is 
young and brave and conscientious. But 
he needs it all and he'U have to use it all, or 
the day will come when he surely ,will get 
away from that mother altogether. The 
steady, nasty drip-drip of her nagging will 
wear through the rock at last. 



FOUR CINDERS AND A STAR 

'•'^^ES, indeed," said Mrs. Hughes, "I am 

A so proud of Donald. He is simply 
perfect. You know when Donald was bom 
I made up my mind that he was going 
to be my favorite child and that I would 
nevei/love another child as I would love 
Donald. I have five children, but I have 
always kept my word, and Donald is easily 
first in my affections." 

"Charlie looks pretty good to me," said 
Father Hunter. 

"Charlie 1" exclaimed Mrs. Hughes, with 
a little scream in the tone. "Why, Father, 
I hope you don't wish me to prefer him to 
Donald." 

"No, not prefer him, certainly. But 
Charlie seems to me a manly boy with a lot 
of good in him." 

"I'm sure I ought to feel flattered. Fa- 
ther," said Mrs. Hughes. "If I could only 
see in Charlie the manly qualities you men- 
tion, it would be a great relief to me. But 

27 
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I confess that I cannot see them, even though 
he is my boy. He is distant and very re- 
served with me. I should say he was sullen. 
He doesn't confide in me in the least. Now 
take Donald, he is so affectionate. He will 
put his arms around my neck and call me 
'mamma' and love me and I give him any- 
thing he asks for. Charlie isn't a bit like 
Donald. He slinks behind the furniture 
and looks at me out of the comer of his eyes. 
He makes me shudder sometimes." 

"Maybe Charlie is only shy," suggested 
Father Himter. 

"Shy 1" said Mrs. Hughes. "I think he is 
bold to look at his mother in that way." 

"Well, how about Elizabeth and Billy and 
Mary?" asked Father Hunter. "They're 
all right, aren't they? They do well in 
school." 

"Oh, I guess so," answered Mrs. Hughes. 
"The girls seem to be sweet enough away 
from home, but as their own mother I will 
say they are becoming very peevish in the 
house. And as for Billy he is never happy 
unless he is outside somewhere, the Lord 
knows where, and he comes home looking 
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as if he had been pulled out of an ash bin. 
You see. Father, I'm not a bit partial to my 
children. I believe in saying just what I 
think about them." 

"There's Billy now," said Father Hunter. 

"Billy," called Mrs. Hughes, "come over 
here and don't be trying to run away from 
Father." 

"I wasn't running away," said Billy. 

"Now if that was Donald, Father, he'd 
come right up without my calling him and 
say: *Good evening. Father,* in the most 
gentlemanly manner. But you see how 
Billy acts." 

"Oh, I guess Billy wanted to shine up a 
bit before he came closer," said Father 
Hunter. **Wasn't that it, Billy?" 

"Yes, Father," said Billy, with a look in 
his eye which said, "You guess me right," 

"No wonder he wanted to shine up," said 
Mrs. Hughes, tartly. "Look at that child. 
I'm ashamed of him. The dirt! Where in 
the world have you been?" 

"Oh, only playing," said Billy. 

"You see the answer he gives. Father?" 
said Mrs. Hughes. "That's all I ever get 
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out of him or Charlie. Now Donald tells 
me everything — ^where he has been and what 
every one said and how they looked, and 
tries to keep mother interested." 

"Interested!" blurted out Billy. "Yes, 
fairy tales I" 

"Such manners I I'm ashamed of you, 
Billy. And right before Father. Donald 
wouldn't dream of such conduct. This 
comes of your going with those tough boys." 

"Oh, yes, Donald, Donald," cried out the 
goaded Billy. "Everything is Donald. 
You believe everything Donald tells you. 
Anyway, I don't go with the dirty crowd he 
goes with." 

"Billy, you go right into the house. I'll 
not hear another word from you. Jealous, 
boy! You hate your brother because he is 
a gentleman. Go inside now and when your 
father comes home, he'll hear about you." 

"He ought to hear about Donald," mut- 
tered Billy as he moved in. 

"There, Father," continued Mrs. Hughes, 
"that's a saqiple of what I have to put up 
with. You don't wonder why I prefer 
Donald. And here comes Charlie, another 
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like Billy. Where have you been, Charles?" 

"Oh, playing,*' said Charlie. 

"The same answer always. You'd think. 
Father, they had it made up between them. 
Why don't you notice Father Hunter, 
Charles?" 

"Hello, Father," said Charlie, putting out 
his hand. 

"Oh, look at the dirt on that hand. Don't 
you put your dirty hand on Father." 

"The hand is all right, isn't it, Charlie?" 
said Father Hunter. "A football hand, 
hey?" 

"Yes, Father," said Charlie with a grin. 

"And his hair and tiel" interjected Mrs. 
Hughes. **Why, you have only half your 
tie left!" 

"Here's the rest of it," said Charlie, pull- 
ing a rag out of his pocket. "Lisbeth'U sew 
it on, won't you, Lisbeth?" 

Elizabeth and Mary were just coming 
home from school. 

"Father," said Mrs. Hughes, "what do 
you think of those girls coming home so 
late? They all come late every day except 
Donald. He is always in from school on 
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time. What were you doing, Elizabeth and 
Mary?" 

"Oh, just plajdng/' they said in unison. 
They must have rehearsed it pretty often to 
get it so well. Father Himter thought. 

"You see. Father, it is as I told you. 
That's all the information I can get from my 
children," complained Mrs. Hughes. 

Just at this juncture Master Donald, 
mother's leading man, hove in sight and ap- 
proached the group at the gate, jaunty, 
smiling, nattily dressed and perfectly sure 
of himself. 

"How do you do. Father!" he said to Fa- 
ther Hunter. Then he kissed his mother. 
None of the other four could have done that 
without leaving a mark, but Donald was in 
the pink for cleanliness and style. It was 
a case of four cinders and a star. Mother 
beamed. Everything was just as she had 
said and Father Hunter now had ocular 
proof of what she had all along asserted and 
he had seemed to doubt. 

"And where have you been, son?" mother 
almost burbled. 
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"Oh, we had the finest time/' answered 
Donald. "I went over to Fred Pierce's 
house and we worked on our lessons for a 
while. After we were tired we sang some 
songs and then Fred invited us in for a game 
on his pool-table. We didn't finish the 
game and Fred's father invited us back this 
evening. Can I go, mamma? I'll be at 
home at ten o'clock." 

From a second-story window just above 
the group a head popped out. It was 
Billy's. His face indicated rage and dis- 
gust. 

"Don't let him put that guff over on you, 
mamma. It's the limit! Donald wasn't at 
Freddy Pierce's at all. He was down at 
Angle's pool-room all the time with that 
tough bunch on the comer. I saw him." 

Donald's face expressed resignation, mild 
protest and angelic endurance. He never 
answered a word. He knew he was sure to 
win. It had been on the cards from his 
birth. 

"You get right back there, you wretched 
boy>" screamed Mrs. Hughes. "Your fa- 
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ther will attend to your case to-night as soon 
as he comes home/' And Donald let it go at 
that. 

Father Hunter quickly moved off to get 
out of the path of the maelstrom. 

"Isn't that the limit?" he mused, falling 
into Billy's lingo, "The winner loses and 
the loser wins." 



MERELY A DETAIL 

ALEX had finished his eighth grade and 
I had promised that I would talk to 
his father and mother about giving him a 
chance at high school. On this very hot 
August day, after a long walk and after 
getting lost more than once, I had finally 
located the family residence. 

A long, gabled cottage, with a wavy sky- 
line that made the house look like a huge 
caterpillar. The fence sagged along the 
sidewalk; weeds -rere in the plot before the 
house. The gate was off and two tilting 
boards made unsteady footing from the gate 
to the porch. Carefully I went up the four 
shaky, half-rotted steps. Then, cautiously 
footing it across the rickety porch to what 
looked like the bell, I pushed the button and 
waited. No response. Evidently the bell 
was in the same plight as the fence, walks, 
steps, porch, roof. 

Sounds were in the house^ however, 
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Things as large and as resounding as wash- 
boilers seemed to be falling on the floor. 
The children playing at war, likely. I went 
around to the side of the cottage and called 
over some very tall weeds into an open win- 
dow. The tousled head of a six-year-old ap- 
peared, like a Jack-in-the-box, only not so 
clean. 

''Mamma isn't home," it lisped, like one 
reciting a memory lesson. 

"Is papa at home?" 

"No, papa isn't home," answered Jack. 
(I foimd later that Jack's real name was 
Marie Claribel. I had never thought a girl 
could look so messy.) 

"Is Alex at home?" I heard a struggling 
as of some one tearing through a barbed wire 
entanglement and Alex appeared at the win- 
dow. 

"Hello, Father," said Alex. 

"Hello, Alex," I answered. "I thought 
you told me that your father would be at 
home to-day." 

"He was home. Father, but he sleeps till 
three and then goes out. He's a night 
watcbfflftBf you know." 
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''But he doesn't go on until after six, does 
he?" 

"No, but he leaves here at three most of 
the time and doesn't come back. Won't you 
come in. Father?" 

"Yes, I'll come in for a minute. But if 
father and mother are out, I suppose we 
can't settle anything to-day." 

"I'm expecting mother home any minute 
now," said Alex. "I guess her train's late." 

"Her train I" I thought, as I picked my 
way back to the front. "Perhaps some rela- 
tive has died." 

I pushed back the outer door and stood in 
a tiny entry. Another door was at my 
right. Alex seemed to be delayed, so I 
pushed at that. It did not give. 

Presently there was noise on the inside. 
Furniture was being dragged about. Then 
the door was pulled partly open and I 
squeezed into the room. \ 

And the room! Chairs lying tangled on 
the floor; a lounge piled with hats, coats, col- 
lars; a mantel with some artificial flowers be- 
fore a mirror and with much natural dirt 
on both mirror and flowers; pictures hanging 
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sideways; a piano with clothes on that, also 
some unwashed plates; a sewing-machme 
covered with old milk bottles behind the 
door; curtains hanging in strings and the 
shades shot up to the window tops; the rug 
pattern had gone into eclipse imder many 
strata of dust; some unmatched gloves lay 
about the floor and some shoes, of various 
sizes, and some spoons. The place looked 
like a junk shop. 

"Moving?" I inquired, thoughtlessly. 

"No, Father," answered Alex from be- 
hind a barricade of chairs. "We live here 
all the time," 

Evidently father and mother, when they 
wished to "live," did not choose "here," By 
this time three other little things had dug 
themselves out of their shell-holes and were 
peering at me through the obstructions, like 
miniatiu*e sharpshooters. And in a minute 
more we all were talking, standing like sol- 
diers amid the debris, when a shadow fell 
across the partly open door, and a voice, cool 
and leisurely and entirely imembarrassed, 
said: 

"Why, how do you do. Father?" 
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I turned — ^and thought I was looking at 
a fairy queen, coming as they do in the story 
books, to befriend poor children. A tall, 
courtly lady, dressed — or perhaps I should 
say gowned — ^in faultless taste and with the 
delicate, yet sure, bearing of a princess. I 
can still remember the plume that nodded 
airily above her head and how it suggested 
to me that she had floated rather than walked 
into the room. She seemed to fill the place 
with light, but the eflfect was like sunrise 
on a swamp. The house looked uglier than 
ever. 

On the instant I thought that she must be 
an "uplifter" come to judgment, and ex- 
pected to see her raise a languid lorgnette 
and scrutinize. I was wrong. 

"Hello, mamma," said Alex, in the mem- 
ory lesson tone. The other three said the 
same thing in the same tone, and the cere- 
mony of reception was over. 

"Run away now, like good children," said 
mamma. If they had attempted to obey her 
order literally they would all have been 
killed. 

"Yes, Father," she continued, perfectly 
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at ease in the wreckage, *'I have been very 
busy out of town the past three days. I am 
a delegate of the Woman's Social League'' 
(she was an uplifter, after all) ''and we have 
just finished our meeting in Chicago. We 
did some really remarkable work which is 
bound to have far-reaching results. Are 
you at all interested in social endeavor. Fa- 
ther?" 

"Well, in a way, yes," I said. "I came 
in to-day to see about Alex and his pros- 
pects of going into high school next year." 

"Oh — ^how kind of you to be interested in 
Alex ! But, you know, I must leave all that 
to his father. My work keeps me going so 
constantly that I find it necessary to refer 
all details to him." 

It was hot and stuffy, and what with walk- 
ing and standing, I was tired. Besides I 
saw that the lady was ineffably bored. 
Only one line of action was possible — ^re- 
treat. 

I had thought that Dickens had over- 
drawn Mrs. Jellyby. But this flesh-and- 
blood experience forever undeceived me. 
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There are such people, such fathers and 
mothers, and they are to be found in larger 
numbers than one might imagine. Not all 
of them work up such glaring contrasts as 
Alex's father and mother did. But a large 
percentage of the failures of whole families 
may be traced to the systematic "absent 
treatment" parents deal out to their chil- 
dren — ^parents who will be interested in any- 
thing from coffee plantations on the left 
bank of the Niger to safety-pins for desti- 
tute papooses: Any amusement, any dis- 
traction, whether morally dangerous or not, 
anything they can whitewash over with the 
name of "work'* if only it will get them out 
of real work — their home and its responsi- 
bilities. 

What chance had young Alex in life, 
handicapped as he was by two scientific 
slackers for parents? Not one chance in a 
million. He was simply a "detail" to them 
and their definition of "detail" was, some- 
thing that must be ignored, forgotten. 
Alex was doomed. 

When a child gets to be merely a "detail" 
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to the parent, that child's success in life is 
already at the vanishing point. And the 
first two pieces of hard luck the child ever 
had, were his father and his mother. 



LAVENDER SQUARE 

UNTIL recently Mrs. Goffin had spelled 
her name — Greoghan. She had not 
consulted Mr. Geoghan in the matter, and 
she had a well-grounded fear that there 
would be trouble when he found it out. 
Nevertheless she took a desperate chance 
and had her latest cartes de xnsite engraved 
with what she assiu'ed friends was the orig- 
inal French family name — Goffin. Ac- 
cordingly there is need of but one guess as 
to Mrs. Gk)ffin's newborn ideals. She flew 
as a bird to the mountain of "society," pro- 
nounced nasally. In her eyes that was the 
one peak in life worth perching upon. And, 
of course, on settling there she must have 
her family about her. So they must all be 
trained to spread their wings and spiral up- 
ward with the leader. It was difficult fly- 
ing. So many obstacles had to be con- 
quered before one could really begin to "ar- 
rive." 
First of all, there was father. Father 
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owned a laundry, a fine laundry with a repu- 
tation. It had made all the family's money. 
But the fact that so many people knew that 
it was her husband's laundry made Mrs. 
Coffin shudder. And when she thought of 
the mess of clothes tumbling into the place 
and sloshing around in boilers and oozing 
between wringers and creeping through 
mangles, she almost shrieked with mortifica- 
tion. The worst of it was that father en- 
joyed the business and would think of no 
other, though they tried to get him some- 
thing decent often enough, the Lord knows. 

"Why don't you go into real estate, 
Rick?" Mrs. Coffin used to ask. "Rick" 
was what was left of Mr. C's name after 
Mrs. Gk)ffin had trimmed it for society. 
She was aiming at "Riccardo" as its finish- 
ing touch. In the laundry he was known as 
Pat. 

"Yes," said Number One, "it is such an 
open-air life." 

"And so refined," said Number Two. 

"And it sustains the family tradition 
as land-owners," said Mrs. Coffin. Her 
grandfather was a farmer. 
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"Why, I am in real estate," said father. 

"You don't say sor "Isn't he a dear r 
"When did you make the change?" in rapid 
fire from the Three. 

"I didn't make any change. But if there 
wasn't any real estate I wouldn't make any 
money. The real estate gets on the clothes 
and I wash it off. See?" said father. 

"Oh, isn't he horrid 1" "Hideous 1" 
"Heartless 1" wailed the Three, with a 
plentiful lack of humor. They gave father 
up and spent much of their time devising 
names for the laundry that would make it 
seem less odious. They united on "Lav- 
ender Square." 

Mother made her great play finally with 
the two Nimibers. Number One was now 
entitled Maritana. It revealed such intel- 
ligent patronage of the opera. Number 
Two had very nearly retoudded her Confir- 
mation name of Teresa into Traviata. 
Fortunately, some one who knew a little 
Italian averted the tragedy. A compro- 
mise was made on Aida, made over from her 
baptismal name of Ida. 

There wfts a boy, too, who had started out 
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under the solid names of John Peter. The 
Three toiled for a period to get him to an- 
swer to the name of Pierre. 

"Say, lay oflF o' that stuff, Mary Ann," 
said Jack, when he saw what the two sisters 
were after. "And you too, Idy. If you 
keep oh with that bunk I'll tell everybody 
what your right name is, Mary Ann and 
Idy." 

"Isn't he a rough thing 1" gasped the 
Operatic Duet. But they feared Jack ever 
after. 

Mrs. Groffin had her campaign mapped 
out in accord with her ideals. 

"Yes," she explained to me, "I bring my 
children up with the greatest care. My 
principle is that only the very best is good 
enough for them. They are fit for the high- 
est society, and I v/ill see to it that they meet 
only the nice people." 

"They are still both at school, are they 
not?" I asked. 

"Both of them are. Maritana is at 
Thomyvine-upon-the-Hudson, a finishing 
school. Her education is perfect. She 
speaks French and dances divinely. The 
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young men at our house-parties are crazy to 
dance with her. Aida is at Bromleigh 
Manor, very popular. She carried the 
daisy chain last year." 

''Are the schools both Catholic schools?" 
I asked. 

"Oh, no. Neither of them. My convic- 
tion is that the Catholic schools do not fit 
our girls to take their rightful place in so- 
ciety. I have noticed that convent girls are 
shy and backward and I will not have my 
girls wall-flowers. Maritana and Aida are 
fitted to shine in society and I must say that 
I think they do shine." 

"But John isn't so shy and backward. 
And he goes to the Catholic school," I said. 

"Just there is another point. John is 
rough and slangy. I don't know where he 
got it, if not at school. It is very far from 
our home life. John is fifteen now and he 
lacks polish. Ever since he was twelve even, 
he has not had the least sympathy with his 
sisters' culture. He laughs at them and I 
am ashamed to say, browbeats them. I 
think I shall have to send him East to a 
refined school. Otherwise he will never be 
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like the young men who call at our home. 
They are so complimentary always to Mari- 
tana and Aida, and theh* repartee is delight- 
fully brilliant. And observe, they are all 
from non-Catholic schools. Catholic young 
men don't seem to be up to them at all." 

A little later I dropped in at Pat Greog- 
han's laundry. 

"Good morning, Father," said John Peter 
brightly, hopping off the high stool at an 
office desk. "Come in and have a chair." 

"Thank you. Jack. Helping father?" 
I asked. 

"Yes, Father. I'm here every day I'm 
off school. Here's dad now." 

Mr. Greoghan stepped into the office and 
we shook hands. 

"Father," he said, "Jack is a great help 
to me already. He knows how to work and 
he is willing. I'll be able to depend on him 
soon. Eh, Jack?" 

"Sure, dad," answered Jack. "Pardon 
me. Father, I have some work outside." 
And Jack hastily fled the "complimentary 
stuff." 
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"I just visited a minute at the house," I 
said. 

"The home of culture, hey?" laughed Mr. 
Geoghan. "Well, the girls are nearly 
through school, Father, and do you know 
what I'm going to do? I*m going to put 
them to work right here in this office for a 
while, and make them learn to help as Jack 
does. I don't need them, but I'll not allow 
them to butterfly it through life, if I can 
help it." 

"Maybe they won't like it," I suggested. 

"They'll have to like it. I have been slow 
to wake up to the situation. But lately, 
after looking at Jack, I'm coming to the 
conclusion that they're the ones who need 
my attention. They're looking queer to me 
now — ^kind of silly. And they have a lot of 
chattering young fellows around them when 
they're home that make them worse. I 
guess these youngsters think the girls are 
going to be rich some day." 

"If things are as you say," I remarked, 
"a change wouldn't be bad." 

"And it's coming, Father, believe me. 
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I'm going to turn out on the world no fash- 
ionable dolls. Did you notice the grand 
opera names they're giving themselves?" 

I nodded. 

"Well," said Mr. Geoghan, "after they're 
both in here a while, they'll have a taste of 
comic opera." 



CHILDREN, BE SEATED 

ONE of the essentials to good choral 
singing is the key of the tune. Ac- 
cordingly the director of a chorus is very 
careful, before the song begins, to see that 
every division of the chorus has its note. 
Otherwise a frightful discord must result. 
He strikes a chord on the piano, or uses his 
pitch-pipe, or has the orchestra play an in- 
troduction. There is no going ahead with- 
out this. 

In a like way, to have harmony in the 
home, the proper key must be struck, or dis- 
aster is sure to follow and what started out 
as a heavenly concord resolves itself into the 
screechings of a bolsheviki mob. 

Father and mother are the ones to agree 
on the key to be sounded at the very be- 
ginning, and after that their business is to 
hold the home chorus on the key. They 
must neither let the pitch sag nor on the 
other hand let it become sharp. And all the 
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failures in homes arise from one of these 
elementary faults. 

Some homes are pitched too high. This 
happens where father and mother are tensely 
strung, nervous people. Perhaps without 
realizing it, they react on each other imtil by 
imperceptible stages, they become an acid, 
scratchy, suspicious, resentful, bickering 
pair. They move in jerks; they talk in 
barks; they set themselves for each other and 
snap at each other in a manner to discourage 
any turtle. They raise the pitch as they go 
along until at the finish they would make a 
hyena ashamed of himself. 

Father comes home from work in the eve- 
ning. He has been battered around a good 
deal all day. His work went wrong, and he 
was told about it. And they didn't tell it 
to him with harp accompaniment, either. 
They hinted it to him with a hod of bricks. 
If he wasn't afraid of losing his job he would 
have said, and maybe done, things that 
would have got his name in the paper. But 
he held in and the long day dragged to an 
end. He turns homeward as the storm- 
beaten mariner steers for the harbor and for 
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a breathing space of rest. But the pain and 
the humiliation of the thing are still jumping 
within him» softening, though, as he dreams 
of the balm of home. 

Meantime, mother has had her day of it. 
The work of tiie house, the thousand unfore- 
seen annoyances and stings, no two of which 
are ever quite alike and hence impossible to 
forecast; the scrimping and the cooking and 
the mending and patching; the unbelievable 
antics and terrifying tricks of those children, 
with their uncanny cleverness in getting into 
entirely original accidents — all these have 
taken her poor nerves and stretched them 
tight as fiddlestrings. 

Enters father, with aforementioned 
grouch slumbering but not asleep. Very 
likely he has been talking to himself all the 
way home and taking imaginary punches at / 
the fellow who rubbed him the wrong way. 
Consequently, father moves into the house 
with the tail end of the thunderstorm rum- 
bling into the distance. 

Mother hears the low growl. She has 
been nagged all day by the children's treble 
plaints, cries, questions. Though weary, 
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she has keyed up to the treble pitch and is 
about accustomed to it. The sudden deep 
grumble of the gloomy basso takes her alto- 
gether by surprise. The change is too much 
for mother. Somewhere inside a string 
snaps and mother's whole nervous system 
goes into a lovely tangle. The tangle is im- 
mediately registered externally by a quick, 
shrill and nasty retort to father's growl. 
Another cutting retort, answered by a more 
ferocious growl, and mother gets behind her 
machine-gun while father unlimbers the 
heavy artillery and the incessant '^put-put- 
put-put" of the one is answered by the shat- 
tering ''boom-smash'' of the other. The bat- 
tle is on. 

Children, take your seats and watch the 
show. You needn't think of the movies to- 
night. Father and mother are saving 
money for the family by staging a combina- 
tion free vaudeville and movies, full of up- 
to-date thrills. It is so educative, too, chil- 
dren. Family history on both sides is un- 
rolled, raw and bleeding, before your very 
eyes. Here's where you can see the ghost of 
your grandmother and hear your great 
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grandfather's bones rattle like castanets. 
So enlightening and so refreshing to know 
just what kind of horrible people were 
your ancestors on either sidel 

And as the battle grows in intensity, the 
neighbors can listen in, without phone con- 
nections, thereby enjoying in their own 
homes something better than the movies, for 
which they would have to pay ten cents a 
head. Much money is thus saved for the 
entire vicinity. 

The pathetic thing about it all is, that both 
father and mother know each other's weak 
spots so accurately, have so keen an instinct 
from dose association just where to aim, that 
every shot is a ^ direct hit. And wounded 
feelings are dragged off the field by the thou- 
sands. And too often at the dose, love is 
dead. 

How many homes are wrecked by scenes 
like thisl How many tragedies result from 
what seems a small beginning! 

Why can we not, when life's irritations 
are strong, and nerves on edge, and passion 
craving to have its way, and the thirst for 
tearing at a soul's life is upon us — ^why can 
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we not, in crises so dreadful, say a tiny 
prayer for help? Why can we not at least 
control ourselves into silence, close our lips, 
and under no provocation say a word until 
the inner storm is stilled? Silence in such 
cases is itself a prayer. And why can we 
not, for the sake of oui: homes and of our 
children's lives, offer to God in this emer^ 
gency, at least the prayer of silence? 



BRINGING THEM DOWN 

THE antithesis to the nervous home is 
the melancholy home. The nervous 
home has its silences, or rather ominous 
calms just preceding the inevitable thunder- 
crash. But the melancholy home is a per^ 
manently becalmed affair, as stirless as a 
painted ship upon a painted ocean. Only 
at interminable intervals does the healing 
angel of joy descend to stir the waters of 
that dead pool. Father and mother move 
through the house like shadows. They 
speak in funeral monotones, smile in a sad, 
foreboding way, cultivate a spectral gleam 
of the eye and walk as though they were fol- 
lowing a hearse. 

They don't look at their children. They 
contemplate them as though trying to re- 
member where they saw those faces before. 
When they talk to Gus or Margaret it 
sounds like somebody reciting the multipli- 
cation table. If the two children happen to 
talk at the same time, the parents shudder 
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as though a tower of Babel confusion had 
been perpetrated. Every movement has a 
Puritanic precision. The rustle of a news- 
paper sounds like a Zeppelin raid. Laugh- 
ter wouldn't hold both her sides in this house. 
She would hold both hands over her mouth. 
Father and mother have the place steam- 
roUed into silence, without a ripple to re- 
lieve the everlasting flatness. 

Visiting here is about as stimulating as 
going into a mortuary chapel. During the 
day the house is kept in semi-darkness as a 
fit setting for the acute stillness. The mere 
opening of the door is a rite. And after the 
caller has waited in the mysterious gloom for 
what may be only a minute but seems a week, 
mother floats out from the eerie background 
like a ghost at a stance. And the conversa- 
tion that follows is as cheering as the night 
wind in a graveyard. 

Sundown, however, brings the grand op- 
portunity for the family specialty. Early 
in the evening the house is so perfectly 
sealed to all light from without that one 
might imagine it to be a developing station 
for photographs. Then a half-smothered 
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light here and there pierces the gloom, giving 
the general impression of a catacomb. 
Somebody may be alive in there, but you 
could never tell it by any sounds you hear. 
The family gather for the evening meal. 
Monosyllables prevail in the toneless talk, 
serious as a post mortem. 

After that father retires with the paper, 
presumably to gloat over the obituary 
column. Mother takes up some sewing, ap- 
parently a shroud. Gus and Margaret — 
what are they to do? Maybe they will have 
a visitor or two, especially daring young- 
sters who have certainly been bom to find 
the swiftest way to the north pole. They'll 
never get much nearer. Father and mother 
come in, recognize the visitors in a pallid way 
and then everybody sits around looking at 
one another like people waiting for a train. 
The silence becomes so suffocating that it 
makes the visitors feel like shrieking. 

There is a piano in the comer — ^black 
finish. After father and mother withdraw, 
Margaret's friend Mabel makes it tinkle del- 
icately in one of those falling spray pieces. 
In that house it sounds like rocks falling on 
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the roof. Then Gus' friend Jimmie gets 
reckless and goes over to it and starts a 
''jazz" piece, singing right out loud in a 
ragtime song. It is like a burst of delirious 
joy. It wakes the youngsters up. They 
begin to talk, to titter, to laugh, finally to 
join in the chorus. The human touch strug- 
gles to enter. But father gets in ahead of 
it. He stands at the door and without say- 
ing a word puts out the jolly little fire with 
an icy stream of reprehending silence. 
Mabel and Jimmie, after a few moments, 
fold their tents like the Arab, and, as Jimmie 
says, "beat it." 

In a home of this type, too, it will be gen- 
erally found that a spiritual gloom accom-^ 
panics the material darkness. The parents 
may be really good, conscientious persons. 
The trouble is that they are too conscien- 
tious. They are morbid. Accordingly, in 
them, moral perspective is absent. Fun and 
smiles and banter and laughter are, in their 
eyes, levity and giddiness and irreverence 
verging upon the sinful. The smaller faults 
of their children are crimes. And the chil- 
dren gradually get the same standards until 
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they do not know what is a sin and what is 
not. 

They conclude by deciding that every- 
thing that is not austere^ eremetical, sepul- 
chral is a mortal sin. The remnant of com- 
mon sense they have left tells them it can't 
be so. But the parents both by word and 
example tell them that it is. Nothing but 
hopeless bewilderment of soul can be the re- 
sult. And Gloomy Gus and Melancholy 
Margaret become nick-names in the neigh- 
borhood. 

This is not the end» though. The great 
danger lies ahead. Nature will finally re- 
volt. Gus will tear loose some day and start 
to do things that will make the angels weep. 
And he will keep on doing them for a long 
time. And Margaret, if she doesn't de- 
velop into a discontented solitary, will fol- 
low Gus and outstrip him. And their 
parents will be largely responsible. 

Such parents do not bring their children 
up. They bring them down, quench their 
individuality, stunt their souls, freeze every 
genial current that starts into their lives. 
They give the children a bed, but cut off 
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their feet to make them fit it. They feed 
them at the family board, but they manage 
to dash with vinegar every morsel that goes 
into their mouths. The policy of systema- 
tized repression is as fatal to individuals as it 
is to nations. No people will endure it a 
moment longer than they must. And no in- 
dividual will, either. It is tyranny, pure 
and simple, and tyranny, even unconscious 
tyranny, will always have its reward. 



ANYBODY AT HOME? 

ONE evening after supper I boarded a 
ear to call upon father and the boys 
of a famfly. It was the time to find them at 
home as they had all been at work during 
the day. A fine fresh evening in spring it 
was, with a soft air blowing and the trees, in 
full dress, rustling overhead. Just the hour 
for enjoying the cool twilight after the in- 
doors and the trying heat of the day. 

I reached the house as dusk fell. The 
place was dark from roof to ground. I 
rang and there was no answer. Knowing 
the family well, I began to move about the 
grounds to see if I could discover any one. 
Spacious grounds they were, with a rich 
lawn underfoot, trees waving a welcome 
overhead, flowers lighting through the 
gathering shadows, birds twittering in 
drowsy comfort. Altogether an ideal spot 
to invite the tired worker to repose. 

Nobody was reposing there, however. I 
gave up the search on the grounds, went 
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back to the house and began a tour of the 
wide veranda that went ahnost around the 
house. Ahnost at the veranda's end, m a 
darkened little nook, I saw something mov- 
ing back and forth. 

"Grood evening," I said, tentatively. 

"Grood evening," answered a thin voice 
that seemed a little lonesome and afraid. 

"Anybody at home this evening?" I 
asked, still not recognizing the figure. 

"Oh, it*s you. Father, is it?" said the voice 
in a tone of relief. "I was wondering who 
it was." 

"Is that you, grandma?" I said. The in- 
timate friends of the family always called 
her "grandma." 

"Yes, Father, it is grandma. Won't you 
have a chair?" 

"Where's Matt?" I asked, taking the 
chair. 

"Matt went out after supper. I think he 
went to the movies." 

"Is Tom around?" 

"No, Father. Tom was in a hurry this 
evening. He is taking a young lady friend 
to a show." 
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"Maybe Harry is in," I continued. 

"Harry isn't in, either. He said he was 
going over to the *Mignon.' " 

"Is that another movie?" I asked. 

"I think it is," said grandma. "The 
Roberts boys were here a few minutes ago to 
take Margaret and Ethel there and I heard 
them talking about the 'picture.* " 

"Well, grandma, I came to see the boys 
and their father on some business. I sup- 
pose it will be just as good if I mention it 
to father and he can talk it over with the 
three." 

"I'm afraid, Father, he isn't here, either," 
said grandma, with an apologetic laugh. 
"He and Emily are gone to the Palace Gar- 
den. I am the only one at home, but maybe 
I could help you." 

"Thank you, grandma; but it is technical 
stuff and I won't burden you. I'll be back 
at some other time. What would be a good 
evening, do you think?" 

"Really, Father, I could not just say," 
replied grandma, a little plaintively* "Every 
evening is something like this. If you could 
come earlier — perhaps — " 
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''I'll do that, grandma/' I said, and wish- 
ing her a good-night, I departed. As I 
passed back along the veranda I could hear 
grandma softly hmnming, as she rocked in 
her chair, an old ballad that was new fifty 
years ago. 

Maybe it was the song she had sung long 
ago in the little cottage, with her children 
around her, when she was not the "only one 
at home." 

Grandma had lived to see great changes. 
From a crowded cottage she had come to 
live in a spacious mansion. From the tiny 
front yard with the geraniums in it, she had 
widened her view to a stately park, sown 
with flowers that followed the seasons. But 
the one thing that made her cottage a home 
was missing here. 

Flowers took root here and trees and beau- 
tiful shrubbery. But father took no root 
here, nor mother. Naturally, the children 
took no root here, either. 

Yet everjrthing that money could buy was 
here. They had their palace and their gar- 
den. But money could not keep the owners 
here. Money drove them out and away. 
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The parents^ and the children after them — 
or ahead of them — ^ran out of the house 
every night and paid money to settle them- 
selves down in a cheap combination of elec- 
tric lights and half-dead trees, happy in 
their tinsel "Palace Garden/* Father and 
the boys kept brain and body moving all the 
day, and then dashed out and threw down 
their coin to see other people "moving" at 
night. Mother superintended the house by 
day, supposedly getting it ready for the 
family meeting at night. When night came 
and the house began to look like a home, she 
rushed out and did her best to forget her 
family. 

The boys and girls had a good education. 
They had been taught, presimiably, how to 
think. But now they were paying any- 
where from ten cents to five dollars a night 
to have somebody else do their thinking for 
them — ^generally about two cents' worth of 
it. 

Instead of learning constantly to love each 
other more; instead of tightening the cords 
of affection steadily with the years, these 
people were degenerating into mere nodding 
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acquaintances, scattering along ever more 
widely diverging trails. They turned in at 
the house like an automobile — only when 
they "needed gas," only to grab something 
to eat, to snatch k few hours of sleep. The 
house was a sort of "quick lunch" affair. 
Or a lodging for the night. Whenever they 
happened to meet there, they saluted as they 
passed, but the one feverish thought hurry- 
ing through each mind was, "Where do I go 
from here?" 

The family idea was dead. Grod's law for 
the family, the law of love, was systemati- 
cally ignored. How could they love one an- 
other, when they didn't even know one an- 
other? 



THE FAMILY FOOTPAD 

WE have been doing a great deal of 
moral shuddering of late at the war 
slaughters, the massacre of Armenians, the 
starvation of women and children, the cruel- 
ties of bolsheviki. Justly so, indeed. But 
the practical point to remember is, that mere 
shuddering after the event neither remedies 
the past nor safeguards the future. The 
frightful volcano of this four years' war that 
has just dealt suffering and death to the 
world had an underground beginning at 
least fifty years ago. It had steadily 
worked up to this climax ever since, in an 
innocent seeming way, backed by pompous 
theories and regulated with machine-like 
precision. And now we have the restdt — 
and we shudder. Our shudder comes ex- 
actly fifty years late. The way to prevent 
results is to stop their causes. 

Taking a lesson from this latest catas- 
trophe, let us ask ourselves if in our own 
country, and to-day, there is an underground 
danger threatening us, which will surely ruin 
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us if we do not meet and crush it. Yes, 
there is one danger above all others now 
threatening our national life, even now strik- 
ing at the very tap-root of our existence — 
the insidious movement of Birth Control, 

Even in its present stage of more or less 
stealthy advance I do not consider it an ex- 
aggeration to say that in the number of lives 
it has prevented or destroyed, its toll runs 
easily beyond the number of lives lost in the 
late war. As it moves ahead the slaughter 
of the innocents will surely accelerate. 
Now is the time to shudder, therefore, but 
especially to reflect and to act. 

The very first look one takes at this move- 
ment reveals its peculiarly insidious charac- 
ter. It is headed and prompted by women t 
One with difficulty thinks of woman as a 
destroyer of ansrthing. It staggers one to 
imagine her as an annihilator of human life, 
which is everything. And at the very mo- 
ment when the nation is bestowing upon her 
a larger political life, a stronger voice in its 
councils, it seems impossible to believe that 
within her ranks is forming a movement 
which must doom that nation to death. 
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This is the fact, however, and now is the time 
to note it. 

Who are these women thus preventing the 
future generations tTom the life that has 
heen generously handed on to themselves? 
^Vhat type of womanhood is to be found in 
the forefront of this low propaganda, this 
cold-hearted campaign of cruelty? What 
are the credentials of this band of female 
guerillas, raiding the American family? 

Do they descend upon us armed with the 
Bible? Hardly. The very first chapter of 
the Bible gives the command to ''increase 
and multiply and fill the earth." This is 
such a facer that they are glad to forget the 
Bible. 

Is it any personal experience of family 
life that entitles them to a hearing? Con- 
template the rank and file of the band and it 
will be seen that, as contributors to the tide 
of life, they are like the last rose of summer 
— ^blooming alone. They are expert kitten 
coddlers or Pomeranian petters, but as 
cherishers of children they are marked down 
to zero. Yet out of their barrenness, they 
propose to advise the human race. 
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Not all the human race! They address 
themselves not to the rich as a class, sad to 
say, as the rich they have with them always — 
the rich who Have traded in their children for 
diamonds, for equipages and dress; for "so- 
ciety" functions, broad estates, a life of 
hideous leisure. No; they bend themselves 
principally upon the poor. They pity the 
poor, and patronize them, and declare they 
will uplift them from the depths of poverty, 
roll the stone oflF from the graves they lie 
buried in. 

And how, forsooth? By depriving the 
poor of their children! The poor have been 
deprived of everything else. They have no 
money, no society prestige, and they are now 
to be deprived of their children — ^their great- 
est treasure, their only society, their only en- 
tertainment, their only outlet for the noblest 
affections of their human hearts. 

The whole movement is a conspiracy 
against the poor — ^a cheap confidence game 
in which the poor are to be lured into the be- 
lief that they are to get help, and while wait- 
ing for the help, are robbed of their most 
precious belongings. The selfish rich do not 
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wish to see the poor in large numbers. They 
fear that ultimately it will mean a large hole 
in their money bags. "No room for the 
poor" is their motto, as it was the motto long 
ago on a certain night in Bethlehem. 

When war is on, though, the rich call upon 
the children of the poor to defend them. 
And if this latest war had to be fought after 
the propaganda of the birth controllers had 
its way in the nation, we should have had no 
defenders. We should have had nothing to 
send over there to fight for us but a shipload 
of monkeys. 

If these "don*t-give-the-children-a-chance" 
bandits really wished to 'do the good they 
claim to wish, what would they say to the 
poor? Would they not say to them, "In- 
crease and multiply. Have your homes 
happy and filled with children. And no 
matter how many you have, we shall spend 
our time (we have nothing else to do) in see- 
ing that you will be able to support them all. 
We shall give you suitable wages: we shall 
cooperate with you in educating your chil- 
dren. We shall draw from out our own 
stores and get enough from the stores of the 
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childless rich to help you through any crisis." 
These were words worth saying — ^things 
worth doing. Will the birth controllers ever 
say or do them? Not they. That would 
mean an output of real money, of genuine 
charity. It would be admitting that the 
rich have real obligations to the poor. And 
their answer is, "There shall be no poor, be- 
cause we intend to kill them off and it will be 
a great saving for us." 

These people call themselves uplifters, 
but they are down-draggers, masked as- 
sassins, planning their cowardly hold-ups of 
the children of the future, taking away from 
these children their single chance for life. 
And if we were to wonder at anything in 
this world it would be to wonder why the 
Lord ever gave these family footpads a 
chance. 



WHERE IS FATHER? 

ONE of the things we are Jiikely to over- 
look is that God chooses our .friends 
for us. And God always acts wisely. He 
chooses for us friends who are sure to do us 
good, sure to help us just where we need 
help. And the special friend He has chosen 
for all fathers of families is St. Joseph. 

Let us consider St. Joseph a little closely. 

What was Joseph's station in life? He 
was a common workman, a poor carpenter. 

And what was his most striking personal 
characteristic? This: he did very little talk- 
ing. Throughout the whole Scripture, we 
have no record of a solitary word from him. 

A poor carpenter; a silent, retiring man: 
surely a combination sufficiently uninspiring 
for any one's imitation. 

Yet he has been chosen as the patron of all 
heads of families and of the entire Church! 

This seems absurd, or, to say the least, too 
mysterious to be fathomed by mortals. It 
reverses all the laws of common sense. 
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Well, it isn't a bit absurd nor mysterious; 
and it doesn't reverse common sense in the 
least. 

Joseph was a poor carpenter, it is true. 
And by that we mean he wasn't a clever car- 
penter. Otherwise he would have made 
more money at his work, since he was diligent 
and thrifty. True, also, that he was no 
talker at all; therefore a failure as an adver- 
tiser. 

Yet, from another viewpoint, this man 
possessed a character of tlie gpeatest tenac- 
ity, the deepest devotion ;K>f'the most unflag- 
ging energy, prudence, adaptability and 
swift skillfulness. 

And what viewpoint is that? The only 
one that counts at the last — ^the viewpoint of 
duty to God. 

God wished Joseph to be a carpenter. 
Joseph knew he never could be a master of 
his trade. But God doesn't need wonderful 
carpenters. He desires obedience to His 
word. And Joseph accepted the circum- 
stances in which God had placed him and 
obeyed without a complaint. It made his 
whole life one long difficulty. But we never 
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hear him whining about his hard portion, 
telling everybody what ability he had for 
other work, and running away from the place 
Gk)d had put him. He stayed right with it 
to the end. 

Every time we meet Joseph in the Scrip- 
tiu^y we note two things about him: He is 
always in difficulties, apd he is always with 
his family, and enduring those difficulties 
just because of that family. He is always 
protecting that family, providing for it, 
thinking of it, planning for it. All his 
troubles are encountered in his work for 
Jesus and Mary. 

And observe this well: He succeeds 
every time. -This poor carpenter, with not a 
word out of him, conquers Bethlehem that 
refused him shelter. He finds shelter for 
Mary and the Child anyhow. He outman- 
euvers Herod who pursued him to kiU the 
Child. He wins his dangerous way into 
Egypt and lives down all opposition there. 
He returns to Nazareth, bringing his family 
with him, starts all over at his trade and 
carries everything through until his death. 

He may not be much of a carpenter, no.t 
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much of a money-maker, but when it comes 
to the big essential work of caring for his 
family he dares anything and wins against 
any odds. 

"Oh/' we say, "this is diflFerentI This is 
a man worth knowing, a man one can 
trust!" 

We must do more than trust him: we must 
imitate him. How? By devotion to our 
work. What is that work? Is it being a 
clever tradesman, or a thriving banker, a 
smart lawyer, a continuous and anxious 
piler-up of money in a business? Is it in 
being an orator, or an artist, or a popular 
hero? 

No, it isn't, any more than Joseph's was. 
It is in being devoted to our family. That 
is our main, our only real duty here, to 
which every other duty is merely a feeder. 

"Ah, but I'm all right there," says Wilson 
comfortably. "My family is safe. They 
are in a nice home and all bills are paid 
promptly." 

"Yes, but how about the children?" sud- 
denly asks Mr. Conscience. 

"They're all right — ^healthy and strong. 
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I have tile doctor look *em over every once 
in a while, at that." 

"But do you look them over yourself, 
Jimmie and Dick, for example?" says Mr. C. 

"How do you mean? Why, yes, I read 
their school reports and teU 'em what I think 
of them every few months. I guess I know 
as much about those boys as any one." 

"Do you know as much about them as the 
crowd, or perhaps the 'gang' they go with, 
knows?" 

"Eh? What?" 

"Yes. Do you know what kind of boys 
your boys go with? Do you know whether 
they are clean of tongue, or habit? Do you 
know what kind of talk your boys are listen- 
ing to, or what characters they associate with 
when you let them run loose from home at 
night?" 

"Why — er, no. I can't say that I do. I 
don't wish to spy on the boys, you know." 

"But why don't you know as much about 
your boys as the gang on the comer knows? 
You are closer to the boy than they are. 
Why should he unroll his soul out to them 
more than to his own father? It wouldn't 
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be spying on the boy to have him come right 
up to you and talk to you and tell you 
things you ought to know about him, would 
it?" says Mr. Conscience again. 

"But, really, if there is anything shady in 
the boy's actions, you wouldn't expect him to 
tell me, would you?" pleads Wilson. 

"He is telling the crowd on the comer, a 
whole dozen of them. Why should you 
come in thirteenth on his list?" pursues Mr. 
C. 

"Why, he wouldn't like to tell ftie any- 
thing of that sort." 

"But if anything horrible is getting into 
your boy's life and soul, aren't you almost 
the first one he ought to come to for help and 
advice?" 

"Well, I suppose it ought to be that way," 
admits Wilson. 

"Then why isn't it that way?" urges Mr. 
C. "I'll tell you. It is because you aren't 
caring for your boy nearly as much as you 
think you are. You are putting clothes and 
shoes on him, and food into his mouth, and 
books into his hands. True. But 'who, 
when his dftS? hour? ?re oyer, is putting into 
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his soul the ideas that will finally dominate 
him? That 'gang' is doing it. And where 
is father?'^ 

Father is at his club, or sleeping over his 
evening paper, or "hail-fellow-well-met" 
with another crowd of "entertainers** who 
are keeping him away from his home and 
family. Father has a lot of talk for strang- 
ers but is deadly mum with his own. That's 
why the boys go without father. Because 
father first goes without his boys. 

The boys are naturally looking for a chum 
and father ought to be that chum. But fa- 
ther is busy being a chum and "making a 
hit" with a bunch of "good fellows," who 
laugh with him while the devil laughs with 
his boys. 

Father is clever in business. Yes, but 
CJod isn't looking for clever business men. 
Father makes snug simois of money. And 
Gk>d doesn't need money. But He is look- 
ing for the souls of those boys of yours, and 
He does need, if He can be said to need any- 
thing, their hearts. And father ought to be 
attending to that one thing, and that is the 
one thing he doesn't attend to. And God 
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will demand these souls at your hands. 

Joseph stood by his family in every diffi- 
culty. And when are our boys going to 
have worse difficulties than now, in their 
youth, with treachery about them on every 
side, and within them, too. And who is ap- 
pointed their guardian, their one great 
friend, their defense and their bulwark? 

Father is. 

And where is father? 



FATHER WAS LAST 

ARTIE Bbittletop was a remarkable 
youth. Only seventeon years old, he 
was the head of a family of five persons. 
These persons were: Mr. and Mrs. Brittle- 
top, Sr.; Sarah Brittletop, Arthur and 
Louis Brittletop, in the order of their 
ages. In the order of superiorship, how- 
ever, Arthur was an easy first, then Sadie, 
then Lou, then Mrs. Brittletop, and a bad 
last came Mr. Brittletop, the family wage 
earner. 

For of course Artie didn't work. Just at 
present he was at school; rather, to be pre- 
cise, the school was at him most of the time. 
Artie was handsome, too. After ''dolling 
up" each morning with accurate care, he 
would take one long look at ''the real thing" 
in the mirror, and murmur dreamily, "Why 
study?" He dressed according to the latest 
magazine advertisements, lit his cigarettes 
with nonchalant artistry, lounged along the 
boulevard with a bored "upper class" air, 
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moved his hands with a patronizing flourish, 
and carried his head poised in the manner of 
aristocracy, as though to say to all the world, 
"Who are those people?" 

Artie had got away with this game for the 
past two years and prospects were good for 
a continuance of the same in many chapters. 
His professors at college (Artie was a fresh- 
man) had sized him up and had pinned him 
to the wall time after time with a million 
bowie-knives. But Artie never bled a drop. 
He stared at the profs vacuously and never 
even heard the titters that went round the 
room at some particularly clever throw that 
should have gone right through his head. 
As a matter of fact it did go through but it 
touched nothing. 

His quarterly reports were regularly de- 
livered at the house by the mail-man. As 
golf scores they had been marvels. He was 
"low" man every time. The reports were 
the only regular things about Artie's life 
now. He rose very late in the morning be- 
cause he had begun to come home so late at 
night that he had to sleep into the daytime. 
He drove the family car — minus the family 
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— a great deal of the time, thus securing the 
needed fresh air. As for exercise, he played 
nice billiards and danced, he thought, like a 
prince. 

So much for the head of the house. Let 
us take a look at the tailender — ^father. Fa- 
ther worked at his desk anywhere from eight 
to eleven hours a day, thus bringing home 
enough money to push the family along. 
But he had to keep pushing. Expenses 
kept going up and up so fast that father 
felt he soon would have to go down. He 
was becoming bewildered. Artie, Sadie and 
Lou soaked up everything he could pour into 
the family reservoir. Clothes and more 
clothes, shoes and more shoes, pocket money 
and then more of that, tuition fees and club 
dues. Mother, too, was taking a run 
through society and she had to move on car- 
pet all the way. And carpet came high. 

Artie set the pace for the other three. 
They were boimd that he was not going to 
get all the pickings. The quartet ate all the 
juicy plums while father sucked patiently on 
a lemon. 

Occasionally, though, father woOld "blow 
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up/' as Artie called it. In other words he 
would for a moment see through the fake 
they were working on him and it would make 
him wild. One evening he came home from 
the office very late, tired, worn and stringy. 
Arthur wasn't in. This was common 
enough, but father didn't know how common 
it was. Anyway, tliis time he noticed it. 

"Where is Arthur?" asked Mr. Brittletop 
of Mrs. Brittletop. 

"Arthur!" said Mrs. B. in a slow way. 
She was thinking just what she could say. 
"Oh, he must be at the debating club's meet- 
ing. You know they have a debate every 
week at college." 

"Debate I" shrieked father. "What are 
they debating about at midnight?" 

"I'm sure I can't tell," said mother, think- 
ing hard. She was bound to defend Arthur 
at any cost. He was her pet child. If any 
one was popular with Artie, it was mother. 
And she was going to hold on to her popular- 
ity and save him from a cruel father. 

"I remember him saying something at din- 
ner about a report he had to hand in," she 
continued. 
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The word "report" was unfortunate. 

"And that reminds me/' said father, 
louder, if possible, than before. "I met the 
president of the college to-day and he asked 
me what I thought of Arthur's bulletins. I 
told him I never saw any bulletins and he 
said I should have seen them. They were 
mailed here every quarter. It's the fourth 
quarter now and I haven't seen one bulletin. 
Where are they?" 

"All your mail that came here was put on 
yoiu* table," answered mother. "Perhaps 
the girl dropped them into the wastebasket 
by mistake." 

Mother remembered perfectly well that 
she had read every one of those reports, 
which officially accused her darling Arthur 
of being intellectually useless to himself and 
to the school. 

She had shown them each time to Arthur 
with tears in her eyes (none in Artie's) and 
had said: "It would never do to show these 
to your father. He would kill you 1'* Cun- 
ning melodrama of mother to have Arthur 
think more of her than of father. Arthur 
had answered, "Oh, no, mother, let's never 
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show them to him. I'll do better next time/' 
It was a conspiracy against father. 

After that Arthur had mother by the 
throat. Now when she faced the crisis the 
only thing she could see to do was to lie out 
of it. Sadie and Lou had seen Artie's game 
long ago and in turn had compelled mother 
to play it in their behalf. As far as those 
four were concerned, father was down in a 
covered well and they were sitting on the 
cover. 

To-night, though, he was jolting the cover 
hard in an effort to break out. 

"The girl never dropped three in succes- 
sion of those bulletins into any wastebasket," 
he insisted. "There's some crooked work 
going on here and I'm going to get to the 
bottom of it." 

The clock in the hall struck twelve and 
along with it came the sound of an auto- 
mobile drawing up before the house, to the 
accompaniment of a raucous chorus of foggy 
male voices in the delicate serenade of "K-k- 
katie." The stuttering was done perfectly. 

"What's that drunken bunch doing around 
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here?" asked father. "It can't be that 
Arthur is in that crowd." 

Arthur was in it, nevertheless. 

"Groo' night, Artie, ole boy." 

"Don't forget to-morrow night." 

"Hope you find the keyhole." 

"Yoo-hool" 

This last was a siren scream by the prize 
detonator of the little band. A modest ef- 
fort that carried only about three blocks. 

Just then a fumbling was heard at the 
Brittletop front door. Father jumped for 
the entrance. Mother threw herself before 
him. 

"He'll not get in here to-night," roared 
father. "He's drunk, and that crowd's 
drunk!" 

"He isn't drunk," cried mother, pushing 
him back. "It's only the debate they're 
cheering for." 

Just then the door opened quickly and 
Artie half ran into the hall. He appeared 
flushed and marble-eyed, but with swift in- 
tuition realized that his father was there. 
He straightened up at once. 
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"He's drunk I I can see it on him/' said 
father, trying to get at Arthur. "Leave 
this house I" 

"No, no, he isn't drunk!" cried the mother. 
"It is the debate. Wasn't it the debate you 
were at, Arthur?" 

Arthur took the cue beautifully. 

"It sure wasl" he boldly said. "The 
other boys will tell you the same thing. 
Wait I They're there yet. I'll have them 
say the same thing." 

Arthur ran out to where the gang was at 
the car, which wouldn't start. A little con- 
fab, and two of them came back with him. 

"Here's two of 'em," said Artie, in his 
best debating English. "They'll tell you all 
about it." 

"Why, yes, sir," spoke up "Bunt" Mar- 
shall. "We had a very exciting, I may say 
vicious, debate^ to-night. It was on the — 
ah — prohibition question. They closed us 
off before we finished it, so we're just nat- 
urally a little excited." 

"Yep, it was a ripper. Some debate!" 
murmured the other witness, a wandlike ob- 
ject, known as "Legsy" Sawkins. Neither 
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"Legsy" nor "Bunt" had even seen the in- 
side of a college, except the College Inn. 

"I told you so, papa," said mother. "It 
was the debate!" 

Father looked at the pair ominously. 

"I can smell the beer off both of you right 
now," he said. "Clear out of here 1 Arthur, 
you go to bed." 

Silence came over the house. Father 
went up to his room, wondering how he got 
into this labyrinth and how he was to get out 
of it. Mother and the three children could 
furnish him the key. 

"Father was entirely too simple," you will 
exclaim. 

It is easy to say that when we see both 
sides of the tapestry. But remember, fa- 
ther was allowed to see only one side. He 
was just as sharp as the ordinary man, but 
no man can make good in his home when he 
is plotted against by his own children and 
their mother. Nobody can gain headway 
against the systematic double-dealing of 
those whom he trusts with all his heart. It 
would have been easy for him to solve the 
trouble had mother stood by him. But 
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mother had betrayed him and betrayed her 
children at the same time. 
And father was last in his own house. 



UNTOLD AGONY 

"Tsn't that terrible about Mrs. Logan?" 
-■• said Mrs. Plumptre, giving her hat an 
adjusting push and patting her dark hair. 

"What is it?" stage-whispered Mrs. Skin- 
ner, her neck perceptibly lengthening and a 
steely glitter in her eye. 

"Why, she lost her daughter, Lucy." 

"Lost! That is a shock 1 Why, I didn't 
even know Lucy was sick." 

"She wasn't. She isn't dead." 

"What then?" insisted Mrs. Skinner. 
"You don't mean to say she's eloped?" 

"Worse than that," said Mrs. Plumptre. 
"She's gone into the convent." 

"Convent I" shrilled Mrs. Skinner, turning 
her head two ways to indicate her pain. 
"The dear child I How could she do it and 
leave her mother? Oh, it's cruel — ^that's 
what it is." 

"That's what I told Mrs. Nocker when we 
talked about it this morning," said Mrs. 
Plumptre. "How those children can act 
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that way is more than I can see. How can 
their parents permit it? It is a kind of 
weakmindedness, I think. I'd like to see 
one of my daughters try to leave me for a 
convent." 

"Yes, and those gloomy convents," said 
Mrs. Skinner. "Never a smile, no enjoy- 
ment, no freedom: all rules, rules, and pray, 
pray. I declare, something ought to be done 
to stop such a thing. My children would 
never think of a life like that, I know. 
They're too sensible and too well brought 
up." 

"Sh-h-hl" warned Mrs. Plumptre. 
"Here's Mrs. Logan now." 

"How do you do, Mrs. Logan," said Mrs. 
Skinner, holding her head at the pathetic 
angle. "WeVe just he^rd about your 
trouble. It's too bad, poor thing, and we're 
so sorry for you." 

"But you do manage to keep up and look 
so well," said Mrs. Plumptre. "Deep grief 
shows on me immediately." (Left hand 
laid on heart.) 

"Why shouldn't I look well, Mrs. Plump- 
tre? And why sorry for me, and where is 
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the deep grief?" asked Mrs. Logan good- 
humoredly. 

"Why, isn't it true about Lucy — ^that she's 
gone and left you? In a convent, walled in 
— and you'll never see her again? Oh, tell 
us it isn't true !" gushed Mrs. Skinner. Mrs. 
Skinner patronized the drama and liked a 
little chance to display her "temperament." 

"Of course it isn't true," said Mrs. Logan. 

Both ladies went all in a heap, crumpled 
with the new disappointment of pimctured 
gossip. 

"Ohl" they both said. It sounded like 
"Youpl" 

"It is true," continued Mrs. Logan, "that 
Lucy is in the convent. But she hasn't left 
me. She is going to be my little girl and 
nobody else's on this earth as long as she 
lives. I don't look on her as 'gone' at all. 
No one will ever come between her and me 
now, except God, and He will only join us 
more closely together." 

"Yes, yes," pattered Mrs. Plumptre. 
"That's the way we Catholics must talk 
about it. But it would crush my heart." 
(Clever voice tremolo here.) 
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"Untold agony I" wailed Mrs. Skinner, her 
gaze up into the flies. "'And Lucy with such 
a fine chance to marry weUI'' 

"And Lucy isn't walled in at all, as you 
say. I have been to see her. She has a 
lovely home under the same roof with our 
divine Lord. I'm sure I'll live closer to 
Lucy now than ever I did before." 

"But, then, the hard life — ^hospital work, 
teaching, or whatever it is they do," said 
Mrs. Skinner. "It's a dreadfully hard, 
wearing life." 

"Oh, no harder than other people wear 
themselves out upon," said Mrs. Logan. 
"Only they do for God what other people do 
for money. From what I saw in my visit to 
the convent, they believe there that nothing is 
too good for Grod. And Lucy tells me that 
every day at Mass she offers to God the two 
best things she has in the world — ^her father 
and mother. It's a great blessing to both 
Mr. Logan and myself, we think, to have a 
girl like Lucy talk to Gk)d for us every day." 

"It does seem beautiful," said Mrs. 
Plumptre. "But so lonely." 

"Not at all," said Mrs. Logan. "Lucy 
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tells me she never was so happy before. 
But it's selfish in me to be talking about my 
own daughter so much. How are your 
Edna and Harriet, Mrs. Skinner?" 

"Oh, Edna is doing lovely," said Mrs. 
Skinner. "She's out in San Francisco. 
Has two children. She never writes, she's 
too busy. But I'm planning a fine visit 
soon. I haven't seen her in over four years. 
Of course you have heard of Harriet?" 

"No," said Mrs. Logan. 

"Well, the poor child is home with me now. 
She's had a terrible time with that brute of a 
husband and she had to leave him. She 
feared for her life." 

"Too bad," said Mrs. Logan. "I'll pray 
for her. And how is your Bernie, Mrs. 
Plumptre?" 

"To tell the truth, Mrs. Logan, I don't 
know how she is. That girl has me wild — 
going aroimd from one thing to another. 
She's what they call an uplif ter, I think. I 
know it isn't a shop-lifter, of course. She's 
away most of the time. The last I heard 
she was gathering toys for wounded soldiers. 
She says it's grand work. But what does 
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she care for a wo-hoonded mother's heart?" 
"'It might be as well/' said Mrs. Logan, 

"if Bemie were in the convent, don't you 

think?" 

But the honk of an automobile drowned 

Mrs. Plumptre's answer. 



DONE IN MARBLE 

" IDuT I can't talk to him. Father," said 
13 Jack. "I'm afraid of him/' 
Of whom was Jack talking? He was 
talking of his father. 

Jack wasn't afraid of any of the boys he 
went with. I saw Jack coolly knock down 
a fellow, who was bullying, with one short 
little punch. Jack wasn't afraid of a hard 
tackle or a mass play at football; nor of 
handling a big automobile, nor of any kind 
of tricky machinery. But he was ''stopped 
dead," as he put it, by father. 
And what kind of man was father? 
If I were limited to a single adjective in 
describing father, I should have to say that 
he was a good — ^more than good, an excellent 
man. His business associates knew him as 
a man who was keen without dishonesty, suc- 
cessful without arrogance. 

''Dalton's word is not a gamble," said a 
friend of his. "It's a certainty," 
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At home he was a generous provider, not 
merely in the sense of throwing the money 
down somewhere and saying, "Do as you 
like with it." But, without prying or carp- 
ing, in a smooth, unobtrusive way, he saw 
that all the details were attended to which 
make home comfortable, not only to the 
family as a whole, but to each individual of 
the family — ten of them. 

His pastor knew him as a man quietly 
faithful to religious duties; his friends ap- 
preciated him as one who. was never on 
parade before them; the poor reached out 
their hands trustfully to him and took his 
help without feeling patronized as they did 
so. 

''This is about everything that can be said 
for a man I" we would exclaim. 

Nevertheless there was a rift in the lute. 
His son Jack couldn't "talk to him." 
Neither could the other nine children. They 
were "afraid of him." It sounds incredible. 
What could be the reason of it? 

We see, sometimes, in a city park a splen- 
did monument to a popular hero, or a mauso- 
leum of A famous general: a stately memorial 
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of graceful outline, of imposing figure, set in 
a velvet lawn and planted about with flowers. 
An iron fence, however, surrounds the cen- 
tral square; or, if not that, then visitors will 
find little signs no bigger than one's hand, 
set up here and there in warning: ''Keep 
off the grass" — "Do not pull the flowers" — 
"Please do not touch." Little things, but 
they have a telling effect. The "Do not's" 
and the "Keep ofT's" throw us back into an 
awe-struck reserve. We begin to have the 
creepy feeling that, were we to touch the 
sculptiu*e or the flowers, or to tread upon the 
grass, we were no better than a body- 
snatcher. 

Well, a sensation something like this does 
Mr. Dalton cause in his children. He is 
statuesque, flawless in outline of moral con- 
duct, fits in with the scenery around him. 
But let no children play on those stone steps, 
or dare to touch with their soft fingers that 
marble figure. 

It is perfectly proper that restrictions be 
placed on a monument to the dead, but any 
time a living father thinks he can get up on a 
pedestal, strike a marmoreal attitude, stick 
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*'Eeep-off-the*grass" signs around him and 
"get away with it" in a houseful of children, 
that father is making the mistake of his life 
— and of their lives. 

The children will look up, surely enough, 
but not to him. They will look up at him. 
They will tiptoe for a while about the edges 
of the grass, but gradually they will stand 
back to get a better look at the figure up 
there done in marble. And the farther back 
they stand the better they will like it. After 
another while they will not stand back. 
They*ll run back until they are sure they're 
altogether out of sight of that gorgon. 
They'd turn to stone themselves if they 
stayed near it any longer. 

This is the hideous idea some fathers have 
of the way to train children. Be remote; be 
strange; be a sphinx; be mysterious, icy, 
ghoulish. Get inside an armor so perfectly 
woven that the finest sword-point cannot find 
a joint in it. Buckle on a triple brass breast- 
plate, that by no chance a little arrow of 
love shall reach the heart. Then put on the 
stone face; call up the inscrutable look of the 
eyes; congeal into a conqueror's pose, like 
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Napoleon at the battle of Austerlitz — ^and 
the victory is complete! 

"That ought to hold them," thinks father. 

It ought not to hold them. And it won't 
hold them for a minute. If children could 
have -a sense of humor, i;hey would treat the 
whole situation as a very funny game, and 
would stay around to watch the object move. 
But children are too young for such a subtle 
thing as humor. They aren't used to Pooh 
Bahs so early in life. To them this thing is 
about as cheerful and as inspiring as a snow- 
man atop of an iceberg — ^unusual, but chilly 
for children. 

True, they may stand still for a time, but 
they are not "held." On the contrary, they 
are repelled. Externally they may be quiet, 
but be sure they are doing a lot of thinking 
— thinking of how soon they are going to 
escape south, any^ere, out of this official 
frost. And once they begin to use their 
speed in "going south," father will be melted 
into a puddle before he ever reaches them. 

Children are not trained by being frozen 
to death. Banish them to Siberia, if you 
will, but don't expect them to thrive there. 
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Expect nothing from them but resentment 
through all their after lives. 

I am not saying, imderstand, that Mr. 
Dalton did not love his children. He loved 
them dearly, far more than ahything he had 
in the world, but he could not translate that 
love into practical results. The tragedy of 
the situation was precisely there. He could 
succeed in everything else. But where he 
was most interested and where he knew his 
big duty lay, there he could not succeed. 
What made it worse^ he did not realize this 
fact. 

Jack, his fine son, feared his father so 
much that he couldn't even talk to him. The 
other children were much like Jack. They 
walked around father in a hypnotic condition 
of terror, as though he were some Cyclops 
who might at any moment reach out a huge 
paw, seize one of them and devour him at 
leisure. Naturally, frozen with fear, they 
made wide detours on all occasions, to keep 
out of that grasp. And father thought he 
was "training" them I 

Moral: It's a warm child that lasts long 
in an ice-house. 



THE FORMULA FOLLY 

WE were speaking in the last chapter of 
Mr. Dalton and the adamantine atti- 
tude. Admirably suited as the attitude 
might be to a permanent location in the Gar- 
den of the Gods, as a motor in the family 
mechanism, we found it a crashing failure. 

Musing upon the event, we ask ourselves 
why it is that Dalton, Sr., (and many an- 
other Senior as good as Dalton) make so 
palpable a mistake and never wake up to the 
fact that it is a mistake. Here we have a 
man clever at business, and square; esteemed 
by his friends as just and honorable — a man 
worth knowing; not a bit stingy with money 
and personal help. And yet, when his home 
influence is in question, a complete fizzle. 
Every other situation he can mold deftly 
and with sure intelligence; the family situa- 
tion petrifies under his fingers. He can hit 
every ring in the target but shoot as often 
as he will, he cannot hit the bull's eye. 

What is the reason of it? 
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The reason is that he forgets one little 
thing, which, when it comes to fine shooting, 
is a big thing. He forgets that business 
matters, dealings with friends, tocial inter- 
ests, though on the surface resembling fam- 
ily life, are in reality an entirely different 
sphere of action. It is comparatively easy 
to handle the questions that occur in busi- 
ness, or among friends, or in the general so- 
cial life, complicated though these problems 
may be. It is infinitely more perplexing to 
solve the problems that arise in the family. 
And why? 

Because in one case there is a formula that 
can be applied to the difficulty; in the other 
case, we have no formula. In one sphere of 
action we have the combination that will 
open the safe; in the other, we have not. 

Let us try to make this clear. 

Mr. Hawkins is a dealer in wheat, say. 
His business is to watch the movements of 
the wheat market, to buy and sell oppor- 
tunely. He knows the general wheat situa- 
tion, has known it for years. He studies the 
daily quotations, notes the ups and downs, 
consults, inquires, revises, until at a moment, 
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gathering together into one point all his gen- 
eral information and his detailed adjustment, 
crystallizes it into a formula — and buys, or 
sells. Nine times out of ten he succeeds. 
It seems like an intuition but it is nothing 
of the kind. Hawkins has simply worked 
out his formula with care and has applied it 
just at the right time. He wrote down his 
figures accurately and added them up with- 
out a mistake. 

And the tenth time, where he made the 
mistake, was caused by his failure to use the 
formula. Even here, the failure is not final. 
He can go back, reconsider, correct, and the 
next time recover what he has lost. One 
comprehensive formula bridges every river 
for him. 

We are not saying that all this is an easy 
thing to do. It requires brain and courage 
and perseverance. What we do say is, that 
this is a far easier thing to do than to watch 
the movements of the children in a family. 
We know where the wheat is, and who has 
it, and how much there is of it, and what 
grade it is, and what next year*s crop will 
be. But we don't know anything at all like 
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this with our boy or girl. We don't know 
with any certainty where the child is in its 
soul; nor who has it — Grod or the devil; nor 
where it "grades'* in good or evil; nor what 
it will be next minute even, let alone next 
year. We can follow wheat about, lay our 
hands on it. Nobody can follow a boy or 
girl about. Nobody can lay his hand on 
either of them. 

A boy's wiU is the wind's wiU 

And the thoughts of youth are long^ long thou^ts, 

the poet tells us. 

ThereisthediflFerencel The will I Aheap 
of wheat has no more will than a grain of 
wheat, and the same formula which gets us 
a grain will get us the whole heap. But a 
group of children is made up of distinct in- 
dividuals, each one with its own will, and no 
two ever alike — each single one so different 
from the other, in fact, that each constitutes 
a distinct problem which has never before 
been solved in this world, and for which we 
have no formula. 

This is where Mr. Dalton, Senior — and 
all Seniors of his kind — ^make their big mis- 
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take. They have succeeded in business by 
using a formula, the same old thing day after 
day, with about as much variation as a trolley 
pole makes along the overhead wire. And 
because they are able to swing a wheat deal, 
or a coal deal, or to dig dead copper out of 
a mine and turn it into money by the one 
unvarying method of the formula, they be- 
gin to think that they can swing Jack or 
Mary in the same way, to imagine they can 
dig down into the living souls of their chil- 
dren and bring out of those souls what they 
please, merely by Using a formula. 

DiflFerent fathers — and mothers — ^use dif- 
ferent formulas. Dalton, Sr., succeeded in 
many fields of endeavor by compounding 
various experiences into a formula for each 
field. He enters the Field of Children and 
after profound, and conscientious, thought 
he evolves the formula of the adamantine at- 
titude I 

It looked like a real canary bird. Only 
it wouldn't sing. 

Training boys and girls is not like playing 
the piano. It isn't merely a matter of set- 
ting before us the composer's formula, strik- 
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ing the keys and having the strings respond 
as we will. Suppose, after we do all this, 
the piano refuses to sound a note, or gives 
back bass tones for the treble we are strik- 
ing. 

"Inexplicable r* we exclaim. 

Nevertheless, that is precisely what Jack 
and Mary can, perhaps will, do just at the 
moment we think we have them tuned up to 
concert pitch and ready to respond to our 
lightest toudi. There is something inside 
Mary knd Jack whidi nothing else in this 
world has — and that is, a free will. Only 
God knows what they will do, and even He 
does not force their will. 

There is the whole trouble. We think 
that bringing up children is easy. The fact 
is that it is the most difficult duty of any we 
can have in the world. Of ten children, no 
two will be alike and no child that has ever 
lived or that ever will live, will be like any 
one of those ten. No two can receive the 
same training. Each one must get some- 
thing different from the other, different, it 
may be, by the finest shade. And, as far as 
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our work is concerned, it is just that shade 
of difference which, in the long run, will 
count for or against the child. 

And the supreme difficulty of our work is 
to decide what that shade of difference will 
be. How shall we decide it? God will help 
us to do that if we stay very close to Him 
and ask His help for each child in turn. 

But one course He will never lead us into, 
and that is, the folly of believing that any 
child can ever he raised according to a 
formula. 



LEMON JUICE 

A HOSPITAL is not a cheerful thing to 
contemplate, much less to. endure. 
It is a lonesome place in spite of the crowds 
in it, and it is filled to the roof with trouble. 
But something can be said for a hospital, at 
that. It is quiet even though lonely, and the 
trouble in it is real trouble. There is a rea- 
son for a hospital. 

But did you ever contemplate a home with 
a professional invalid in it? One of those 
people with fifty-seven varieties of diseases, 
any of which may carry the poor thing off in 
a minute. They have a new disease for 
every day of the year, because the fifty-seven 
varieties have each six or seven flourishing 
branch diseases. And the way they can talk 
about their painracked body and give off- 
hand the most elaborate diagnosis of their 
daily fresh disease would make a patent 
medicine advertisement seem a pale and 
futile thing. How they can suffer so and 
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talk at the same time is a standing miracle — 
especially how they can talk! 

Mrs. Skelterchin comes down to breakfast 
in the morning when the family are midway 
in the meal, settling into a cheery little chat, 
perhaps, as the coffee wakes them up and 
makes the day look brighter. It is the 
dramatic moment for a thrilling entrance, 
and Mrs. Skelterchin does not overlook the 
dramatic, not for a moment. She moves 
through the darkened doorway like Lady 
Macbeth in the sleep-walking scene, pale, 
haggft]*d, with a glide like a spook stalking 
out of an open tomb. Her robes are draped 
to give a ghostly effect and a white cloth 
bound about the brows gives to her costume 
the needed hint of graveclothes. 

She moves steadily toward the food, how- 
ever; lays what she wants people to think is 
a thin, transparent hand on the chairback — 
and pauses, as though to soliloquize: ''Oh, 
food! what have I to do with thee?*' or some- 
thing of that sort. Then, with an agonized 
look heavenward, she sinks slowly down, 
down, down, as though through a trap in the 
floor. Fortunately, the chair saves her and 
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she remains, poised in a patient attitude, ex- 
pectant at any moment to be simomoned to 
the reahns of bliss. Vainly she raises a 
piteous hand to her throbbing temple, and 
you have one guess at the first word of the 
diarade. 

Of course the cheery breakfast chat is im- 
mediately corked up. The coffee seems to 
get suddenly cold and all the food has icicles 
on it. Father tries to rouse the family from 
freezing to death and breaks the ice with: 

"Good morning, mother 1" 

"01 OI** moans Lady Macbeth, in a "hell- 
is-murky" voice that sends a Medicine Hat 
chill up and down the spines of the family. 
"When did I have a good morning?" 

Nobody can remember when either she or 
they had one. 

"Where are you sick this morning, 
mother?" blunders Jack, in a half whisper. 

"Oh, I have passed a miserable night!" 
soliloquizes mother, with a Clarence's dream 
intonation. "I thought it would never end. 
Fever and chills all night long, and my heart 
beating as though it would burst. After 
hours and hours I dozed to sleep and woke 
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up with a frightful start as though firebells 
were ringing in my head. Sweat was pour- 
ing out upon me and I was trembling in 
every limb." 

"Maybe it was that liver we had for sup- 
per last night/' said Tommie. Tommie 
meant to be most kindly, but he was awful. 

'Xiverl" echoed mother, turning a spec- 
tral eye upon poor Tommie, who shrank into 
his shell instantly. ''Hear the child talk! 
You know how much liver I ate for supper." 
Tommie did. 

"And where are the pains worst now, 
mother?" asked Agnes, with sjrmpathetic 
tears in her eyes. Agnes would be an un- 
sophisticated girl always. 

"Where?" answered mother, in recitative. 
"Oh, everywhere. When I lift my hand to 
ease my head from the maddening headache, 
I must put my other hand on my heart to 
hold its beating down. My breath is failing 
me more every day and my back is so weak 
that I can hardly drag myself about. Fains 
in my arms and along the back of my neck. 
My arteries are hardening fast. 0101" 
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The curtain comes down on breakfast. 
The family dissolves from the scene. Fa- 
ther goes down to work cheered on by the 
thought that a doctors' consultation, at ten 
dollars a doctor, and two or three operations 
may pull mother through — ^if he can earn the 
money for it. Jack and Tonunie trail to 
school, passing by the undertaker's with a 
shiver and wondering half the time in dass 
whether they will find mother dead on the 
floor when they come home for lunch. 
Agnes goes down to the office in a maze and 
every time she hits the typewriter keys she 
hears the firebells ringing in mother's brain. 
Mother has pinned the cr6pe on the lot of 
them and it seems to have revived her. 

When the family audience is gone, she 
does a little housework and then drifts out 
into the yard to give the neighbors a chance 
at her specialty. She shakes out a tiny rug 
in an absentminded, helpless way, suggest- 
ing that it is entirely too much for her failing 
nerves and stopping often to rest and to hold 
her side. It has been done a thousand times 
before but it works every time. Her next 
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door neighbor, Mrs. Harrowtale, appears at 
the fence, looking very weakly, and carrying 
the bottom of a bird cage in her hand. 

As by magnetic attraction they draw to- 
gether and the daily outdoor meet is on. 
Mrs. Harrowtale has what she is sure is the 
beginning of a felon on her finger. The 
shooting pains are unbearable. 

Mrs. Skelterchin takes the lead with a 
rheumatism that makes her scream every 
time she moves her left hand. 

Mrs. Harrowtale draws up on even terms 
with a tearing sensation near her heart at 
every breath. 

They race neck and neck for a while with 
two headaches th«t no human being would 
believe possible to bear. 

Harrowtale, with a sudden fine spurt, al- 
most laps her rival with a numb feeling in 
both her ''limbs." It comes on ''aU of a 
suddinf' and makes her drop right down on 
the floor ''like a dead corpse.'' It can be 
nothing but a "parallatic stroke." 

It does almost paralyze Skelterchin. She 
rallies rather feebly with a smothering attack 
of bronchitis, whidb Mrs. Harrowtale is sure 
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she is pronouncing wrong, as the doctors call 
it the ''brown kitties." Bronchitis doesn't 
gain much ground, so Skelterchin calls up 
her final reserves for a shock attack — ^tumor 
and cancer at once, which staggers Harrow- 
tale so badly that the only thing she can think 
of is being run over by a railroad train. 

This brings the contest to a close. And 
after standing on the damp grass, in the chill 
air, bareheaded, chattering for a whole hour 
with the vitality of a pair of panthers, these 
two confirmed invalids totter wearily back to 
the house, Skelterchin with the tiny rug and 
Harrowtale with the bottom of the bird cage. 
It makes them look busy when they carry 
some little thing like that. 

For supper, the family of Skelterchin 
have a hash made up of reminiscences of the 
sufferings of the night before and the added 
horrors of the day just finished. The 
shadow hangs about all evening-M)ver fa- 
ther's paper, over Agnes' little party, over 
Jack and Tommie at their books. And at 
bedtime, the four, like quarry slaves at night, 
go to their dungeon, pursued by phantoms 
of disease, and lashed by forebodings of woe. 
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We wish to retract what we said about 
hospitals at the start of this talk. Hospitals 
are cheerful things to contemplate, •at least 
when our only other choice is the House of 
Skelterchin* Because, as we mentioned, 
there is quiet in a hospital, which Lady 
Skelterchm doesn't at all believe in. Then 
the trouble in a hospital is real, and some of 
Lady S.'s mean friends whisper that hers 
is '"all in her eye.'' Besides, Skelterchin's is 
too crowded with beds. Three himdred and 
sixty-five beds in one small place is slightly 
suffocating. One would be sure to stumble 
over a bed there and be seriously hurt. 

And then there'd be three hundred and 
sixty-six. 



MURDER IN THE THIRD ACT 

MRS. Seanose had the handsomest, the 
most intelligent, the best-mannered 
children in the block. So did Mrs^ Clapper- 
claw. 

"How do you mean *best'?" asks my 
friend Stickler. "There can't be two best/' 

Of course there can't. That's what the 
trouble was about. 

It had begun a good while ago and had 
grown gradually. Mrs. Seanose had always 
taken it for granted that her children were 
easily in the lead, until she scented indica-- 
tions that Mrs. Clapperclaw was preparing 
to shy her hat into the ring. 

Mrs. Seanose would dress up Celeste and 
Margerina until they made Butterick's pat- 
terns look like wrapping paper, and then 
would launch them on the sidewalk, prows 
victoriously turned in the direction of the 
Clapperclaw Manse. 

Mrs. Clapperclaw would watch them go 
by and after an interval, out from the Manse 
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two other figures wing and wing, would sail, 
tacking royally past the Seanose wharf — 
Jacqueline and Arethusa Clapperclaw, hav- 
ing (they knew it) a considerable shade on 
the Seanoses for style. 

Each behind her front lace curtains, the 
Mesdames Seanose and Clapperclaw, each 
knowing the other was there, watched the 
voyage of their respective darlings with 
thrills of pride. Also with pitiful contempt, 
verging on sneers, for the other two. 

''Upstarts I" they hissed, simultaneously 
and with hauteur. It was like grand opera, 
which always begins lovely, with some one 
sure to be murdered in the third act. 

Samson Seanose and Chester Clapperclaw 
used to get along together like two ordinary 
boys, until Mrs. Seanose, who hadn't thought 
of it before, made a surprise attack by rig- 
ging out Master Samson in a love of a Jackie 
costume, which swelled Samson all up. She 
supported the attack by starting Sammie on 
the violin. 

Mrs. Clapperclaw counter attacked 
bravely and in a jiffy had Chester in a basket 
buggy behind a cute Shetland pony. She 
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scored again by dressing the darling in kilts, 
like the 'Xadies of HeU." And finaUy she 
brought home a saxophone from a musical 
sale, and whenever Samson's professor with 
the tawny hair was working over him, Mrs. 
Clapperclaw insisted that Chester positively 
must have his music practice, intimating at 
the same time that if he couldn't go louder 
than that ''scrapy fiddle" he was not of the 
true blood of the Clapperclaws. Then she 
raised the windows a tiny bit to see that the 
saxophone got out. It did. 

Thus at stated hours the neighborhood be- 
came an inferno of noise. Mrs. Seanose bit 
her lips the way the mortified heroine does in 
the novel — ^until they bled. Samson's pro- 
fessor reached deep into his tawny hair and 
tore it. Sammie scraped the violin strings 
into shreds trying to keep up to that saxo- 
phone. 

"Vulgarl" said Mrs. Seanose, in a virulent 
aside. 

"Cheap I" said Mrs. Clapperclaw fiercely. 

All this time Mr. Seanose and Mr. Clap- 
perclaw had been pretty good friends. 
They met and talked about the war "over 
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there/' little thinking that though they were 
both beyond the draft age, they were due for 
a war over here. 

One afternoon Jacqueline came home and 
showed her mother her nice white shoes, all 
mud to the tops. She had been out for a 
"sair* past the Seanose residence. 

''Sammie Seanose pushed me into a mud 
puddle I*' plaintively moaned Jacqueline. 
''And I wasn't doing a thing." (She had 
merely stuck her tongue out hatefuUy at 
Sammie.) The moan went right through 
Mrs. Clapperclaw's heart — ^also her nerves. 

''That Seanose boy is nothing but a 
rowdy," she said. "But what could one ex- 
pect from a low family like the Seanoses?" 

Chester heard the words of mother. 
Dressed in his laddie's kilts, he was just get- 
ting ready for a drive behind the Shetland 
pony. He dashed into the chariot and away. 
Right across the grass of the Seanose front 
yard, right through their flower beds, right 
into a pretty corner of shrubs, pawing up 
and tearing loose everything. 

Lady Seanose beheld the juvenile tornado 
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. whirling through her yard. She raised the 
window. 

"You get along out of here, you little vil- 
lain, or I'll have the police on you. You're 
just like the rest of your family, you low- 
down, good-for-nothing braf 

Samson, the naval hero, heard those fatal 
words. He waited not, nor paused. As 
any defender of the family would, he hurled 
himself out the door, up against the basket 
^^Sy^ overturned it, sent Chester out on his 
head, and in another volcanic minute there 
was to be seen the spectacle of a youthful 
Jackie and a small Scotch kiltie shoving each 
other's face into the soft mud and pounding 
one another viciously. 

It was getting on to the third act I 

The TMse en seine developed rapidly. 
Mrs. Seanose ran out of her front door, 
flanked by Celeste and Margerina, like de- 
stroyers guarding the main battleship. Mrs. 
Clapperclaw ran out of her side door, fol- 
lowed by Arethusa and Jacqueline of the 
Spotted Shoe. The hostile forces met right 
at the mud hole where Jackie and kiltie were 
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mauling madly and fast becoming identified 
with the mud they were in. There the whole 
crowd fell together, pulling, pawing, scratch- 
ing, screeching, and occasionally getting in 
a solid pimch on some one, whether friend or 
foe, they knew not. It was gorgeous! 

BuflFalo BiD's Wild West hadn't a thing 
on it. 

It might have lasted until exhaustion left 
them all lying face down in the ooze, only 
for the Shetland pony. He was the single 
one who had a shred of sense left. After 
falling over with the buggy, he got up and 
for a time contemplated the slushy battle, 
the flying hands, feet and stringy mud, with 
the placid eye of a scientist. Then, having 
pondered the mystery, he solved it. He 
walked into the crowd with the buggy after 
him. It was like a tank attack. The Sea- 
noses and the Clapperclaws, screaming with 
fright, disentangled themselves, took a wild 
look around each one, to locate the where- 
abouts of the family residence, flew madly 
past every obstacle and fell indoors, all but 
annihilated. 

The entire neighborhood tittered. That 
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evening no one in the block spoke of the bol- 
sheviki in Europe. 

But the third act was yet to be staged. 
Mr. Seanose and Mr. Clapperclaw came 
home from work — so they imagined. Each 
got the news in a special edition. And the 
distinct intimation to each was, that he was 
no man if he stood for this outrage. 

Mr. Seanose was very cool. He would 
speak to Mr. Clapperclaw about the matter. 
So he put on his coat and went out into the 
night to meet Clapperclaw, who was just as 
cool as Seanose. They happened to meet at 
the gate between the two yards. There was 
no noise about the matter at all. 

But after ten minutes Mr. Seanose re-en- 
tered the family abode, wearing a large black 
eye and only one sleeve of his coat. At pre- 
cisely the same moment Mr. Clapperclaw ap- 
peared under his ancestral rooftree, with a 
bloody nose and with his collar, tie, stickpin 
and most of his shirt front missing. 

And now, as Mr. Clapperclaw and Mr. 
Seanose read their Sunday papers on the 
back porch, they do so with their backs in- 
variably turned to each other. The light 
falls better on the paper that way. 



THE SON OF HIS FATHER 

ONE summer evening, shortly after the 
supper hour, I was seated on the back 
porch of the Collins residence, talking ''war 
talk'' with Mr. Collins. Mother was mov- 
ing about in the kitchen, just inside the 
porch windows. Rose was playing with, and 
watching, baby Jack in the grass of the back 
yard. I didn't see Dannie anywhere. 

In the midst of our conversation mother's 
voice was heard calling toward the front of 
the house. 

'TDannier 

No answer. 

"Dannie, come out here and help me to 
wash the dishes." 

Still a silence for reply. Mr. Collins be- 
gan to get distracted from our talk and to 
pay attention to mother's calling. 

*T)annie," repeated mother, without show- 
ing the least irritation in her voice. "Come 
out here and do these dishes." 
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"I won't 1" came a sharp answer from an 
inside room. 

Mr. Collins got up from his chair, pale 
with anger, and started for the kitchen. He 
was met at the door by Mrs. Collins. 

"Go and sit down with Father, John," she 
said. ''Dannie will come. I'll manage 
him.'' 

Mr. Collins paused; then only half will- 
ii^?ly» returned to his chair. Our talk 
turned into an expectant silence. 

Mother kept moving about the kitchen, 
making more noise than before with the 
dishes and apparently getting ready to wash 
them herself. An interval of perhaps thirty 
seconds — then a voice, Dannie's, at the in- 
ner door of the kitchen: 

"Don't you do them, ma. I'll do them." 

"All right, Dannie," said mother cheer- 
fully. "Here's the soap. And get the 
water hot." 

"Where's the towel?" 

"Over there. And put a shine on them 
when you dry them." And presently Dan- 
nie was sloshing away in the hot water. 
Mother and he were chatting as naturally as 
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possible, and Mr. Collins and I resumed our 
war talk. 

After a while the dash of the dishes 
ceased and mother and Dannie engaged in 
a little whispered dialogue. Then Dannie 
came out on the porch» somewhat sheepish, 
and spoke to me. 

"Grood evening, V-ather," he said. 

His father glared at him. 

''Good evening, Dannie," I said, taking 
the hand he offered. ''Nice soft hands, hey? 
Dishwashing's good for them, isn't it?" 

"Yes, Father," said Dannie. "Mamma 
said it didn't soimd right the way I answered 
her a little while ago and I want to apolo- 
gize." 

"That's aU right, Dannie," I said. "You 
did the work all the same, didn't you?" 

"Yes, Father." 

"Well, that's three fourths of the battle, 
anyhow. We'll get the other fourth after a 
little practice, won't we?" 

"I guess so. Father," said Dannie. And 
he slipped back hurriedly into the house. 

Another interval and complete quiet came 
over the kitchen. Dannie had evidently de- 
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parted by the front way. Mother then came 
out on the porch. Mr. Collins was still 
pretty hot. 

"That boy will have to learn how to obey, 
Margaret/' he said. 

"He obeyed me, John," she said. 

"Yes, but I won't have him answering 
back that way," said Mr. Collins. 

"John, that's his temper. Dannie has a 
bad temper, I know. He knows that, too, 
and he's getting better slowly. He barks, 
of course, when I tell him to do anytiiing, but 
he doesn't disobey me." 

"Well, I don't like that bark," said Mr. 
Collins. 

"I don't like it either, John. But there 
isn't any bite to Dannie, at least not any 
more. I can see him getting steadier right 
along. Father," Mrs. Collins continued, 
addressing me, "I may be wrong in handling 
Dannie, but it seems to me dangerous to be 
too fierce with a boy who has a high temper. 
It won't do to crush him. In fact, I don't 
think such a boy can be crushed. Now, 
Dannie is a good boy, I think. He is full 
of energy, works well at school and goes to 
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hjs Communion regularly. He gets into 
fights with the boys» of course, and barks too 
much at home. But the boys like him, after 
all, because he's 'square* as they call it. And 
I always find that if I don't say much to him, 
but leave him to himself after he has made 
a mistake, he generally comes around to his 
better self and tries to make up for it." 

"Your plan seemed to work well this eve- 
ning, at any rate," I remarked. 

"Of course I watch. Father, and if he 
doesn't show that he recognizes his wrong 
doing, I bring him to book. But I give him 
time to think first. He knows I am waiting 
for him to acknowledge his fault, and that I 
won't forget it. And I must say he hasn't 
disappointed me yet." 

"Father," said Mr. Collins, with a curious 
smile, "Mrs. Collins ought to be at the peace 
conference. I don't care how smart those 
fellows over there may be, they wouldn't put 
it over on her. She's a first class diplomat." 

Mrs. Collins smiled in her turn. 

"You know, John," she said, "I haven't 
the least idea what they are doing in France. 
But I must say. Father, I have learned a 
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good deal about people since I was married. 
I was a *greenie* then. You may be sur- 
prised at the way I get results from Dannie, 
but I'll tell you where I got to know Dan- 
nie." 

"I should be glad to hear," I said. 

"Well," said Mrs. Collins, "I learned it 
from his father here. Dannie is the son of 
his father. He is just another John Col- 
Kns." 

**And you believe that Dannie ought to 
get as good a chance as his father got," I 
said. 

"Exactly. Father," said Mrs. Collins, 
gayly. 

"Margaret, I guess you're right," said 
Mr. Collins. And he laughed heartily. 



NOT TWO GENERALS 

CHBiST and the Catholic Church tell 
us that the closest partnership in the 
world is the partnership of parents. ''What 
God has joined together let no man put 
asunder/' are the words of Christ. And the 
Church teaches us that the two are ''one 
flesh," and before her altar they swear to re- 
main so until "death do us part." It is the 
most solemn and binding contract in the 
world. 

What is the main reason for this unbreak- 
able bond? The Church gives us the reason. 
It is the children, their rearing, their train- 
ing, their bodily and their moral security. 
Of all beings bom into this world, children 
are the most helpless, the most undefended, 
and need the most care. Marriage is a life 
contract for the parents because it is a life's 
work to bring up a family of children. Neg- 
lected children mean a betrayal and a dis- 
integrated coimtry in this world and a de- 
populated heaven in the next. 
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To meet this responsibility as it should be 
met, parents should never forget the fact 
that they are "one." Not merely one flesh 
but one in spirit, one in action, in coopera- 
tion, down to the finest details of traming in 
the household. If two armies are to make 
a simultaneous drive, one must know just 
what the other is doing and what it is going 
to do next. If two parents are to get re- 
sults in the training of their diildren, each 
must know at any given moment where the 
other is and just how the other is moving. 
This calls for consultation, for planning a 
flawless piece of work that will be one work 
when it is finished, the result of two co- 
ordinated movements, each perfectly ad- 
justed to the other. 

It is precisely this essential idea that par- 
ents so frequently overlook. Father and 
mother may love each other much and love 
their home and children. They wish to have 
that home an ideal one. Yet when it comes 
to building the actual home as they have 
dreamed it, they are altogether at sea. They 
know, of course, that they must provide a 
roof, some food and clothes for the children. 
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and they do that much fairly well. Because 
that much is a simple enough thing to do — 
not very many steps ahead of keeping chick- 
ens. 

But beyond that little horizon they don't 
see at all. A fog settles down over the rest 
of the field. Their really important work 
is buried in that fog and they never find the 
means to lift it. They go banging around in 
it, haphazard, helter-skelter, aimless, con- 
fused, worried, grappling with shadows that 
constantly elude them. One parent never 
knows where the other is. Neither has any- 
thing like a guiding compass. It is by ac- 
cident that now and then they see each other 
clearly for a moment and hail each other, 
only to plunge again into the same old fog 
where the danger of a collision is forever im- 
minent. 

"What is their main work?" you will ask. 

Their mam work is, not the providing for, 
but the training of their children. It is 
comparatively an easy thing, we said, to 
provide for children, but it is a very difficult 
and a delicate performance to train them. 

"But why is it so diflicult?" 
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that each child's life is nothing but a succes- 
sion of such problems, rising from every 
quarter and swooping down upon the child 
from every direction? 

If the parents have no plan, no coopera- 
tion here, they are sure to be whirled into a 
typhoon of trouble from which neither they 
nor the children will ever escape alive. 

This is the real work of parents. Provid- 
ing for children is merely the preliminary for 
action. The training of character is the ac- 
tion itself. The quartermaster's depart- 
ment is certainly a necessity for the army. 
But after the quartermaster gets through 
the battle begins. Eating is a prerequisite 
to fighting, but it isn't fighting. And what 
will save the child's soul is its fighting, not 
its eating. It must go out, find the enemy, 
and while protecting itself, shoot him down. 
And as an army needs a general, so does that 
unorganized army of thoughts, emotions, im- 
pulses in the child's soul need its parents to 
marshall, to direct, to encourage it over every 
step of the field. 

Father and mother should be the one com- 
manding general in this battle. Not two 
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generals. As soon as they begin to act as 
two, then confusion enters, and indecision 
and bewilderment and final disaster. Clash- 
ing orders from everjrwhere and none of 
them obeyed. Recall the actions of the al- 
lied armies in the late war until they were 
put under one commanding head. They 
were running up and down, especially down, 
like a lot of terrified hens« 

Well, the child's soul is going into a life- 
long battle against powerful enemies, called 
by the Scriptures the "world, the flesh, and 
the devil." That is to say, every evil sug- 
gestion, or imagination, or desire that bad 
companions, or its lower passion, or Satan 
himself can put forward as a decoy to cap- 
tiu*e and enslave the child, is sure to be used 
against it, relentlessly and without pause. 
They will spy along every foot of the child's 
defenses, feel out every part of the line and 
when they have discovered its weak spot they 
will hurl themselves against that with all the 
fury of hell. If they break through, the 
child is lost. 

Father and mother must be in this battle. 
God will give His grace to the child, but it 
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is His design that much of that grace come 
through the parents. If they abandon the 
child, they betray God at the same moment. 
It is clear that if they are to help the child 
efficiently, the parents must know their child 
— where it is strong, where it is weak. They 
must therefore, together, study the child, 
agree perfectly on a plan of action and then 
without any friction, and as one commander, 
advise, strengthen, support, shift the child's 
forces as need requires, dexterously always 
and affectionately, praying every minute of 
the time to the God of battles that He will 
help them to win this greatest battle of them 
all, the battle for a souL 



DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND 

ONE of the ideas fathers and mothers 
get with regard to their children is, 
that when the work of training children is 
considered, the parents themselves get noth- 
ing out of it personally. True, they admit, 
they have the satisfaction of duty done and, 
in case their efforts have been successful, 
they enjoy the pleasure of good children. 
But they never think that child training has 
done anything for their own souls; has 
touched themselves intimately, has graven 
the deepest lines of their character, has 
molded their lives anew. 

"Oh, yes," they will say, "that's finished 
now. It was hard work, and we shall try to 
forget it." 

The truth is, the work is not finished, and 
the parents will never forget it. Why not? 
Because the result of that work has entered 
so intimately into their own lives, that their 
every action will show the influence of it. 
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In brief, by training their children, par- 
ents train themselves. "Tell me your com- 
pany and I shall tell you what you are," is 
the saying of a wise man. And the closest 
company father and mother will ever have, 
is that of their children. It sounds like a 
paradox but father and mother will be what 
their children make them. 

A little reflection will make this perfectly 
clear. 

Take a family of five children — ^Anna, 
Louise, Robert, Thomas and Paul. Each 
of these children will have a distinctly differ- 
ent character. Anna, let us say, will be 
prim, distant, critical; Louise, talkative, 
witty, somewhat frivolous and fond of dress 
and display; Robert will be loud, downright, 
hot-tempered and inclined to be the boss 
everywhere; Tom, self-contained, quiet, but 
determined to the point of obstinacy, while 
Paul will be gentle, obliging, a friend of all 
he meets, yet with the danger of being soft 
and too easily pliable. 

This is not a particular combination spe- 
cially thought out for the occasion. It is an 
everyday matter to meet just such a grgup. 
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One could simply reach out one's hand and 
touch a household like it. It looks unusual 
because perhaps we never thought of it 
closely. Now, considered frankly, that 
group does appear a formidable prospect. 

How mold these very different charac- 
ters into one united thing called a family, 
yet leaving each member of it a distinct in- 
dividual, with all the rights of an individual, 
removing or destroying nothing that will 
make for each one's proper development? 
How unite tie warm with the frigid, the tur- 
bulent with the peaceful, the overbearing 
with the yielding so as to make every one 
content, so as to have a happy family? 

''The children ought to do that them- 
selves," it may be said. "They have con- 
sciences. They can tell right from wrong. 
Their duty is plain before them." 

An answer like this given by father and 
mother shows clearly that they recognize the 
difficulty and that it staggers them. They 
wish to evade the point by shifting the whole 
responsibility. In political parlance, they 
are giving a beautiful example of "passing 
the buck." Of course children have con- 
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sciences. Children have legs, also. But 
nobody ever heard father and mother saying, 
as the baby was making his first try at the 
walking game : ''Oh, Jimmie has legs. He 
can tell a pair of stairs from a piano stool. 
The floor is right before him." If they fol- 
lowed this theory of getting Jimmie to walk, 
in about three minutes they would find him 
at the bottom of the stairs all tangled up in 
the piano stool, with his head up against the 
radiator, and the floor that was "right before 
him" now fifteen feet above him. Jimmie 
would have been safer in an aeroplane. 
They sometimes land in a tree. 

Well, a young conscience that is just 
learning to walk must be watched just as 
carefully as the baby*s legs. The Scripture 
tells us that a child should be ''trained in the 
way it should go." And as no two babies 
are trained to walk in exactly the same way, 
so no two consciences get precisely the same 
kind of help. It is the parents' business to 
decide in each separate case how much help 
to give and the differences of help for each 
different character. For this they must 
know the special character of each child, its 
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distinguishing traits, its strength and its 
probable weaknesses. Each child has a dif- 
ferent mission in life, each its own equipment 
for that mission. The parents must study 
the case of each child so as to give it the 
proper moral ideals suited to it, at the same 
time directing the child to make it fit in with 
the other children and form that one thing 
we call the family. 

So, Anna's primness will be touched by 
the sunlight of Louise's laughter; the frivol- 
ity of Louise will be tempered by the steadi- 
ness of Anna; Robert's openness will give 
Tom some points on his excessive reserve; 
Tom's obstinacy will check Robert's tend- 
ency to domineer; Paul will both give and 
take, also— giving the others the idea of be- 
ing accommodating and taking from them 
the idea of being firm. Under the wise and 
careful supervision of father and mother the 
girls and boys will imperceptibly react on 
one another, train one another. Diamond 
will cut diamond. But the important dia- 
monds in the household are always father 
and mother. Their cutting must be skillful, 
accurate, steady, persevering. For through 
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the facets they are cutting will enter 6od*s 
light, Grod's grace, and their poor workman- 
ship can distort the light or block it out of 
the child's life forever. 

It doesn't require two looks at this situa- 
tion to see that it is a most difSicult one, and 
the father and mother who learn to solve it 
will find themselves the possessors of all the 
qualities they seek to develop in their chil- 
dren. From out this delicate and hazardous 
duty they will emerge, perfectly trained in 
soul. For consider what they are facing. 
First of all, it is a situation which is changing 
constantly, weaving its lights and shadows 
into new patterns every minute, as one char- 
acter or the other predominates with its in- 
fluence. 

Next, it is impossible to foresee at any 
time just what the coming pattern will be. 
For back of all the action lurks the will of 
each child, which may flash into action at the 
most unexpected moment and with the most 
surprising results, upsetting in a second the 
most careful planning of the parents and the 
hopes of years. 

Add to this, that a single mistake of fa- 
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ther or mother, even in what might seem at 
first a minor matter, can tmnble down the 
tower it took years to build. 

Finally, all this momentous work of train- 
ing must be done with a constant, unruffled 
coolness. Father and mother must be in- 
tense but never excited; alert, but never sus- 
picious; diplomatic, but not imderhanded; 
kind and gentle, but not mushy with senti- 
ment; firm without being wooden; playful 
without becoming silly. 

The machinery of the family life must 
move smoothly and uninterruptedly but the 
clanking of the shafts must not be heard. 
The whole performance must go at high 
speed, yet gracefully, without apparent ef- 
fort, with no elbows in the way nor awkward 
foot-stumbling. It must be work tiiat 
seems to be a game, like the juggler tossing 
the baUs from hand to hand, never missing 
one and smiling all the while. 

Only in the case of the parents it is a 
different kind of juggling. If we could im- 
agine a man given the task of juggling an 
open can of syrup, a red-hot poker, a soap 
bubble, a live rooster and a keg of nails, we 
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would have some idea of the problem that 
confronts the parents who have Anna, 
Louise, Robert, Tom and Paul to handle. 
Except that here every once in a while the 
keg of nails suddenly tiuns into the soap 
bubble and the live rooster without notice 
becomes the can of syrup. Even at that fa- 
ther and mother are not supposed to miss a 
move. 

"It can't be done I'* will be the exclama- 
tion. 

"It must be done I" is the reply, 

"Nothing but prayer will save us/* you 
will say. 

That's the answer. Start the work of 
training by getting right down on your knees 
and praying hard. Then rise and go at the 
work and we shall see what miracles of grace 
the Lord will work in us and through us. 



THE BROKEN LADDER 

IN all the essential things that go to the 
training of their children, the parents 
must work absolutely in agreement and as a 
single force. And the one big essential 
thing upon which they must agree right 
from the start is — ^religion. 

The child belongs to God and its whole 
work in this world is to journey to Grod. It 
is more than a journey. It is a long, diffi- 
cult climb. The child must first see the way 
upward and then develop the strength to as- 
cend steadily from the first dawn of reason. 
Each child, it is true, has its individual climb 
to make, its individual piupose set for it by 
God in the world's work. But that does not 
mean that the child can go as it pleases. 
There is one great path upward, as there is 
but one way, one truth, one God. And 
there must be always safeguards for the child 
that it may not wander from the road and 
dash itself at last over some near and fatal 
precipice. 
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Now Grod will give it the light and the 
strength needed for this, but let us never 
forget that Grod sends these, not alone di- 
rectly to the child's soul, but gives it light 
and strength largely through others. His 
Church has been established. His Sacra- 
ments instituted, exactly for that reason — 
to touch the individual soul through the souls 
of others, through them to urge that soul on- 
ward when lax or slothful, to check it when 
rash or presimiptuous, to steady it when 
weak and faltering. 

And one of the great Sacraments that God 
has instituted for the help of the child's soul 
is the Sacrament of Matrimony. It is for 
that reason the marriage of parents is 
blessed. Because largely through their 
united, concerted action is the soul of the 
child to be saved. 

Going back to the idea of climbing, we can 
say that Grod has placed the child beginning 
life at the foot of a ladder. 

The Church is the solid wall supporting 
that ladder; the Sacraments the rungs upon 
which the child is to place its feet. And the 
parents may be said to be the sidepieces hold- 
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ing every rung securely in position for the 
child to begin its climb upon. 

Now suppose that one of these side- 
pieces is defective, that it will not hold the 
rungs, threatens to slip away from the wall, 
cracks under the child's weight, or, as too 
often happens, takes itself off to another wall 
which isn't a wall at all but a poor imitation 
made of straw. What chance then has the 
child to climb safely, or to climb at all? We 
allow nobody for whose safety we care a jot 
to try a material ladder of that kind. They 
would surely fall and kill themselves, we 
would say. And yet that's the k|nd of a 
ladder parents who are of different religions 
provide for their children to climb to the 
kingdom of Heaven. 

A home with two religions in it is the very 
same thing as a ladder with two disconnected 
sidepieces. It isn't a ladder at all. Neither 
is the other thing a home. Call it anything 
else you like. It isn't what God or the 
Catholic Chul'ch means by a home. 

Take only one look at a group of this kind 
and see for yourself how it works out. 
Here we have our friends, the Jones family 
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— ^papa and mamma Jones, Jack and Mary 
and baby Robert. Papa is a Catholic; 
mamma was bom a Baptist, though she isn't 
sure whether she ever was baptized or not. 
As a child she went mostly to the Presby- 
terian church and of late years she has been 
a Christian Scientist. They were married 
by the priest after a dispensation — ^which 
means that the Catholic Church wasn't at all 
cheerful about the marriage — and since that 
event mother has never had a thought about 
the Church. 

ft is Sunday morning. Mr. Jones has 
been pretty faithful to his duties and has 
gone off to Mass, alone. Jack and Mary 
are trying to be ready in time for the chil- 
dren's Mass. Mother has just got up. She 
always sleeps late on Sundays. The Chris- 
tian Science reading is at four in the evening, 
so she has plenty of time if she cares to drop 
in on it at that hour. 

Jack has got it into his dear little ten-year- 
old head that he is going to convert his 
mother. "Convert his mother" sounds well, 
doesn't it? Jack is only ten but he has seen 
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for three years that he and his mother are 
apart on tiie great question of what is right 
and what is wrong. 

"Will you come to church with me and 
Mary to-day, mamma?" asks Jack. 

"Jack, I told you not to ask me that again. 
I have my own church this afternoon." 

"But there isn't any Mass there, mamma," 
says Jack. 

"Mass I" says mother, irritably. "Don't 
bother me about Mass. Those who want to 
go there can go. That doesn't concern me." 

"But papa and our catechism say that Our 
Lord is there oA the altar and He will bless 
us all if we go there." 

"The Lord is everywhere, Jack, and the 
altar is anywhere you choose to put it. My 
book of Science reveals that to me." 

"But papa says that your book is wrong," 
continues Jack. 

"Papa can mind his own business," retorts 
mother. "I listen when the Lord speaks, 
not when your father speaks. My book is 
right." 

"But the Lord can't say two opposite 
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things are right/' says Jack, stoutly. Jac^ 
has a good logical head and has done a bit of 
thinking with it. 

"'Everything is right if it makes you 
good," says mother. 

This piece of sophistry confuses Jack. 
He knows it is incorrect but doesn't see 
where to pick it up. 

"Anyway," he goes on, "to-day is Mary's 
First Communion day. Won't you come 
and see Mary make her First Communion?" 

"Yes, mamma, please come," lisps seven- 
year-old Mary. 

"Child, make your Communion, whatever 
that is. Your father has that idea and I let 
him follow it. But don't ask me to have 
anything to do with it." 

"But you don't think it's wrong, do you, 
mamma?" asks Jack. 

"If you want a plain answer to that. Jack 
— yes, I do think it is wrong. It is nothing 
but idolatry." 

"It is receiving Our Lord," says Jack. 

"Not another word, now. Gro along and 
do as you please." 

And Jack and Mary wander off to church, 
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feeling that it is rather a dreary First Com- 
munion day. 

At the dinner table the question comes up 
of baptizing baby Robert. 

"It's a fine afternoon to go over to the 
church," says Mr. Jones. "I have arranged 
with Father Patton to have Robert baptized 
at three to-day, Amy. Jack and Mary will 
go with us." 

"I won't be able to go/' answers mother. 
"We have services at four in the Temple and 
I must hear Dr. Sparks read to-day. I 
missed him the last time he was here." 

"But it will look strange if you are not 
at the baptism. Father Patton will be ask- 
ing if you are sick," says Mr. Jones. 

"Why should he think it strange? He 
knows I must attend to my religion," an- 
swers mother. 

"Oh, but he knows you do not go regularly 
and he will wonder why you pick out this 
important afternoon to go." 

"Important I" exclaims mother. "I can't 
see anything important about the matter. 
Haven't we named the baby?" 

"But, mamma," interposes young Jack, 
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who still clings stubbornly to the notion of 
converting mother^ "it isn*t the name. Grod 
will take original sin away from Robert to- 
day, when the sacrament of Baptism is con- 
ferred." 

"Jack, you don't know what you are talk- 
ing about. How could innocent Robert 
commit any sin? Don't slander the child." 

Father says nothing. He has tried all 
this, years back, and lost every time. He 
is going to lose again and he knows it. 

"Take Jack and Mary with you, John; I 
don't object to their going to see the cere- 
mony. But I shall go to the Temple." 

Father Patton baptizes the baby that 
afternoon. Mr. Jones, Jack, Mary, and 
Uncle Tom are there. But no mother. The 
home is divided at the baptismal font, the 
very start of the life's journey. It is a lone- 
some baptism, thinks Father Patton, and 
prays for little Robert that he will have a 
mother in the Virgin Mary. That is the 
only mother any of the children will have for 
their souls. 



DON'T MENTION IT 

TKAYEUNG through a difficult coun- 
try on one occasion, missing trains by 
reason of blizzards, I was finally brought to 
a dead stop in a small town where the only 
lodging place available for the night was in 
the home of a well-to-do retired farmer. 

Most pleasant it was, coming out of the 
shrieking wind and the madly whirling snow 
into the light and the comforting warmth of 
Farmer Lawton's fireplace. I was royally 
received and in a few minutes felt like an old 
friend of the family. Five children were at 
home, between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty, and each one did his, or her, par- 
ticular share in making me feel that, as far 
as their efforts could effect it, storms and 
snow and winds and darkness were entirely 
things of the past for me. 

We chatted cheerily while I was thawing 
out, and for a good while after. I could not 
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help remarking how intelligent the group 
was and how well they got along together, 
each one in place and all helping one another. 
And not once were they compelled to talk 
about the weather. They made me forget 
there was any weather. 

It was growing late and bed time had ar- 
rived when Mr. Lawton said to me: 

"Father, will you lead us in the family 
prayers?" 

I looked and saw that he was holding a 
rosary in his hand. 

**Surely I will," I replied. And I took 
out my beads. **When shall we begin?" 

**Now, Father, if you please," said Mr. 
Lawton. 

We all kneeled down. Each one had a 
pair of beads ready. We said the rosary to- 
gether. And the devotion with which that 
family group recited that prayer made the 
rosary seem to me more beautiful than ever 
before. 

"This is praying 1" I said to myself more 
than once during those minutes. It really 
made me ashamed of the way I sometimes 
said it. When the prayer was done, 
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"Thank you. Father/' said Mrs. Lawton. 
"It is an honor for us to have the priest say 
the prayers for us." 

"Rather let me thank you, Mrs. Lawton," 
I said, "for your beautiful example of family 
prayers. I hope I shall often be included 
in your intentions. I feel such prayers must 
be answered." 

"Indeed, the Lord has been very good to 
us," said Mrs. Lawton. "We never fail to 
thank Him every night in the rosary." 

"There was a time," said Mr. Lawton, 
"when it was the only religious service we 
had. When I came out to this section of the 
country fifty years ago, I was only a little 
lad. There wasn't a priest within a hun- 
dred miles of us. Once in a great while we 
had Mass. But my father never missed the 
rosary with the family a single day until his 
death. And my mother every day taught us 
a bit of the catechism. When the priest 
finally did come to us, I remember how sur- 
prised he was at the way we knew our re- 
ligion. The rosary did me so much good 
that I made up my mind it would never get 
out of our family. And if these boys and 
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girls are anything like what I expect of 
them, I think it never will/' 

Often since I have thought of that night, 
and of the impression that family left upon 
me. There was nothing at all of pretentious 
piety about them; nothing severe, straitened, 
wooden. They were a happy group, full of 
laughter and of genial wit and rapid under- 
standing. But underneath everjrthing there 
was a serenity and a steadiness that indicated 
a sureness of soul, a unity of purpose, a con- 
fident power to meet any emergency. After 
saying the rosary with them that night, I 
knew where they got their strength. They 
got it from Grod through the Blessed Virgin's 
prayer. 

''A simple way to arrive at family happi- 
ness," you will think. 

Yes, it is simple. It costs no money and 
very little time. There isn't any red tape 
about its method. A sure response awaits 
every smallest eflFort, and the final effect will 
be tlie only thing worth anything in this 
world — ^a happy home. 

"But," it will be objected, "that may be 
all right for a family like the Lawtons to say 
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the rosary together every night. You can't 
make a rule like that for every one, especially 
not for city folks. They can^t get together 
like a farmer's family. Too many things 
interfere in city life." 

Nothing interferes with an enthusiastic 
reunion every day at the dinner table, how- 
ever. And they all manage to perch about 
on the family tree for a few solid hours of 
sleep every night. No matter how the city 
life "interferes," the great family duties of 
eating and sleeping will be attended to. But 
when there is a question of the great duty 
of family praying — "Impossible! The city 
life interferes sol" 

If they can gather under the family roof 
an hour a day for meals and seven or eight 
hours for sleep, why can't they gather to- 
gether during ten minutes for prayer ? And 
if not every day, then why not some days, at 
least? Why not, say, during Lent? 

An educated parrot could give the an- 
swer: "They can't because they won't I" 

Jack and Billy can easily find ten minutes 
for a row about the missing necktie. 
Dorothy and Clara slip through ten swift 
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minutes gathering up the wandering strands 
in their back hair and powder-puffing their 
evening complexion to the ignition point. 
Father can consume ten more in a futile and 
growly attempt to get that missing part of 
the evening paper, and mother doesn't know 
where ten minutes have gone to in listening 
across the back fence to the latest gossip 
from Mrs. Gassatak. But ten minutes for 
family prayer? Don't mention it! 

All right! We won't mention it We'll 
mention instead — one minute for a family 
prayer. And that is the grace before meals. 
As we assemble around the family board, 
ready — always ready — for the sacred, the 
solemn, the absolutely inviolable duty of eat- 
ing, do we pause a moment before falling on 
the viands, and does father bless himself with 
us, and do we then say what our Church tells 
us we ought to say — the grace before meals? 

And after the meal is finished, do we rise 
together from our places and thank Grod for 
His benefit of food and ask His help to use 
rightly the strength it has given us? 

Four walls do not hold a family together, 
nop three meals a day, "Not by bread 
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alone" does the family live. But it lives, as 
a family, only by the blessing of Gk)d. 

And what blessing can come to any family 
that doesn't think enough of God's blessing 
to take a minute a day to ask for it? 



ACE HIGH WITH ARTHUR 

THE Brittletop family trouble, which we 
chanced upon in a previous chapter, is 
the trouble in ninety per cent of all families 
— lack of "team work" between father and 
mother. And one of the most frequent 
causes of splitting the parents apart in this 
matter of training children is the "pet child." 
As soon as a pet gets into the house, that 
house immediately forms into two distinct 
opposing parties. Then there is about as 
much chance for genuine success in character 
building as there is of winning a battle with 
half the army of advance engaged in trip- 
ping up the other half. 

Factions are the sure result of petting. 
Mother and her favorite boy are pitted 
against the other children, with father out 
in the cold altogether, as in the Brittletop 
affair. Or father sides with a willful and 
haughty girl, making her think her mother 
is a prude and a tyrant, thus humiliating 
mother and starting the other members of 
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the house on a jealous counterplot. There 
are a thousand possible varieties of the 
blunder, but in every case it is a blunder and 
a fundamental one, because in every case 
father and mother wind up in opposite 
camps. Then begins the fight to the finish 
— ^the finish of the family. 

Why did not Mrs. Brittletop show those 
reports to father? Because, she told her- 
self, she wished to befriend her darling 
Arthur. It would hurt Arthur to have his 
father know the truth. The fact is, that she 
was playing the cheap popularity game. 
She wished to stand "ace high" with Arthur, 
to exclude the father from the boy*s life alto- 
gether, and to have her dear child all to her- 
self. So, with her son's knowledge and in 
his partnership, she proceeded to eliminate 
father. It was, when all's said, simply a 
mean piece of selfishness. 

How did it work out? Well, Arthur had 
already cut loose from his studies and from 
the college authorities. With the conceal- 
ment of his bulletins by mother, he cut loose 
from his father. Meantime he was tieing 
himself up with pool-room, dance halls, and 
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we finally see him at seventeen years of age, 
arriving home at midnight, tipsy, and in the 
company of such social ornaments as '"Bunt" 
Marshall and '"Legsy" Sawkins. These 
two he introduces into his own home as col- 
lege students (all the Latin they knew was 
''hie") and with his own mother ranged 
alongside of them, forms a group against his 
father. 

Father was facing a beautiful battery — 
four liars, three ''drunks," and mother. 
And mother was the worst of the lot. She 
had started the home downhill and notiiing 
now could stop it. 

Did she really win Arthur after all? She 
did not. Arthur did not care a penny for 
her. He used her as a tool to jimmy his 
way back into the house when he wished to 
come there and eat and sleep. Or as a fence 
to hide away his evil records with. But he 
had none of a son's regard for her. How 
could he ? He saw her cheating, lying, mak- 
ing a fool of his father by low trickery, play- 
ing for her own selfish and unmotherly ends. 
And when the crisis demanded it, Arthur 
put her in her place. He lined her up with 
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"Bunt" and "Legsy" and the rest of the 
"College Inn" gang. 

That's where mother came out of it — ^in 
the discard, on the junk pile. 

If Mrs. Brittletop had done her duty from 
the start, what would have been the result? 
Arthur would have been saved with com- 
paratively little trouble and all this shame- 
ful betrayal of home avoided. Had she 
taken that report, shown it to father, and 
then had the two, father and mother, con- 
sulted as to ways and means in conjunction 
with the school authorities, they would have 
built a safety wall around Arthur which he 
could not climb over. And Arthur would 
have been himself pleased at the result. 

For be it understood that children love 
training when it is properly done. Training 
is the highest testimonial to their inherent 
worth that the parents can give them. It is 
a compliment to their latent possibilities. 
Much as they may complain, **kick," 
"grouch," or whatever you wish to call it, 
they are merely pawing up the- ground on 
the surface. Really, and deep down in their 
souls, they both understand and appreciate 
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firm, constant, clearheaded and just control. 
They respect and admire it. What is more, 
they crave it. 

On the other hand, they contemn laxity, 
faintheartedness, sentimentality, selfishness, 
duplicity and all the rest of the catalogue of 
weak and watery substitutes for true and 
loving guidance and restraint. They know 
intuitively that these are a sm^e sign of theu* 
complete victory. A child despises any- 
thing it can conquer. "I can lick you," is 
their slogan of definite superiority. And 
they will prove merciless tyrants in their 
gathering of the spoils. Theur degeneracy 
will be rapid. They will pin their parents 
to the wall as they would a fly, because they 
can "lick" them. 

I am not saying here that parents should 
be like policemen to their children, uni- 
formed club bearers; nor like secret service 
sleuths on a perpetual trail after them. I 
am not advocating threatening, nagging, 
spying. All that is unnecessary in a house- 
hold where there are two wise parents. Be- 
cause at home children easily reveal them- 
selves in their true character to the father 
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and mother who are observant. Straws tell 
how the wind blows, and little indications 
reveal the strongest tendencies of tbe child. 

It is these little things, leading up to big 
things, that should be watched, patiently, 
affectionately, but also resolutely. "What 
will this mean in my child's life ten, twenty, 
thirty years hence?" should be the question 
the parents ask when they note a decided 
quality of character, whether it be good or 
evil. And they should immediately set 
themselves to encoiu*age the one and to ex- 
terminate the other. 

This is where the consultation of father 
and mother is of the highest value. I had 
almost said that, after this, consultation will 
be of no value. It will be too late. "A 
stitch in time," runs the old saying. "Do it 
now," is the modern version. An oppor- 
tune wave of the hand can save a funeral, 
and at the beginning of the child's training 
it will often be little more than a wave of the 
hand that will prove in the long run to be the 
child's salvation. Only let it be "oppor- 
tune." Don't wait until the boy or girl is 
seventeen. That wait is equivalent to mur^ 
der. 
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Looking into the future, then, from the 
present, the parents should consult upon the 
character of the child. This consultation 
must result in agreement on all essentials. 
This is a danger point for the parents, a 
quarrel ground. But a quarrel must be 
avoided absolutely. 

It will help much if each parent remem- 
bers that there are two points of view here. 
Father sees the child from one angle, mother 
from a different angle. This difference, if 
properly appreciated, is really a safeguard 
for the child. Because both father and 
mother may each be right, but only partially 
so. In that case, the truth lies somewhere in 
between and a compromise is in sight. They 
should hunt for that compromise until they 
find it and with Grod's help they will be sure 
to find it. 

Above all things, both parents loving the 
child as they believe Christ loves it, together 
praying for it as they think Christ would 
pray for it — and father and mother are some 
steps forward on the road to the goal of a 
trained child. 
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